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Mr. Taft to Dr. Long 


Concerning the Relation of the Lutheran Church to the 
United Service Organizations for National Defense 


A CLARIFICATION of these relations is 
necessary because of the misunder- 
standings and misapprehensions which 
have gained current support. WHen 
the announcement was made that a 
co-ordinating service would be in- 
augurated in behalf of young men in 
military camp communities, and young 
men and women in areas of defense in- 
dustries, it was stated that the United 
Service Organizations for National De- 
fense were organized to serve their rec- 
reational welfare and spiritual needs. 
This and similar statements appearing 
in the press and in literature issued by 
the U. S. O. was interpreted to mean 
that these organizations—Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, National Cath- 
olic Community Service, Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, Salvation Army, and the 
National Travelers’ Aid Association— 
would be charged with the respon- 
sibility of the spiritual care of young 
men called into the service, thus ignor- 
ing and supplanting the Church. May 
7 representatives of the Army and 
Navy Committee of the Missouri Synod 
' and of the Service Men’s Division of 
the National Lutheran Council con- 
ferred with Mr. Charles P. Taft, As- 
sistant Co-ordinator, Federal Defense 
Administration, in charge of health, 
welfare, and allied defense activities. 

It was represented to Mr. Taft that 
it is the fundamental principle of the 
Lutheran Church, based on its religious 
convictions, that it alone has the re- 
sponsibility for the spiritual care of its 
membership and that this responsibility 
cannot be delegated to any other body. 
Furthermore, that the membership of 
the Lutheran Church expects the 
Church to provide adequate spiritual 
and religious administration to those of 
its members who are called into the 
armed forces of the country. 

It was further represented to Mr. Taft 
that the Lutheran Church recognizes 
the need for, and the social values of, a 
unified program such as is contem- 
plated by the U. S. O. for social and 
recreational purposes, but that it can- 
not accept the U. S. O. as an organiza- 
tion to render spiritual and religious 
services. 

Mr. Taft assured the delegation that 
the facilities of the U. S. O. buildings 
would be placed at the disposal of the 
Lutheran Church for its services and 
that desk and office space would be 
provided for Lutheran service pastors 
where such are necessary. 

This matter was again discussed at a 
meeting in Washington of representa- 
tives of the leading denominations, 


called by Mr. Taft on May 19 in which 
these assurances were given again. In 
that meeting Chief of Chaplains Arnold 
stated that the chapels within the camps 
would be available for denominational 
services. May 22 Judge Eskild Carlson 
and Messrs. Barnett and Eurice, rep- 
resenting the Y. M. C. A., gave further 
assurance to the Executive Director of 
the National Lutheran Council that the 
Y. M. C. A. is eager to serve the 
churches and will welcome their rep- 
resentatives in the buildings of the 
U. S. O. which it administers. An.op- 
portunity for personal counselling and 
religious services for their respective 
constituencies will thus be provided. 
In view of these developments it will 

not be necessary to establish Lutheran 
centers in all camp communities. On 
the other hand, the Lutheran Church 
will want to give its full approval and 
endorsement to the unified program of 
the U. S. O. and should be eager to 
support this organization as far as its 
resources will permit. 

Ratpu H. Lone, 

Executive Director, 

National Lutheran Council. 


Dr. Scherer Returns 


To Radio 


The Rev. Dr. Paul Scherer, one of 
America’s great preachers, returned to 
the air Sunday, June 1, for a four- 
months’ series of weekly sermons over 
the WJZ blue network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

About eighty independent stations 
will carry this program, called Sunday 
Vespers, from 4.00 to 4.30 P. M., East- 
ern Daylight Saving Time. It is spon- 
sored by the Laymen’s Radio Commit- 
tee of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. This is the ninth consecutive 
year that Dr. Scherer, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church in New York 
City, has preached this summer series 
of sermons.. 

Dr. Scherer was educated at the Col- 
lege of Charleston, South Carolina, and 
at the Philadelphia Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary. He has lectured and 
preached at many of the major educa- 
tional institutions in this country and 
several have awarded him honorary 
degrees. 

He has also preached two series of 
sermons in England, and was the Lu- 
theran Day preacher at the Chicago 
Century of Progress exposition in 1933. 
Dr. Scherer is a frequent contributor 
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to religious journals, the author of an 
English translation of Ulrich Von Hut- 
ten’s Vadiscus, and two volumes of 
sermons. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
reports that the Sunday Vespers ser- 
vices last summer brought a response 
of 26,500 pieces of mail. 

Funds for the presentation of these 
programs are provided through vol- 
untary contributions to the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Radio Committee, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


oe 


Links of Service 


In the midst of grateful admiration for the ministry of 
mercy performed by the Phebes of our Church and 
mindful that years of training have preceded their con- 
secration to the diaconate, we appreciate the more 
the qualities prescribed by St. Paul in his letter to his 
beloved believers in the church at Philippi. They are 
the links that divine grace has forged in order to do 
work approved unto God and also to unite brethren in 
the faith to their common duties of discipleship. 

Paul was engaged in heart-searching when he brought 
this epistle to its concluding sentences. The attributes of 
the follower of Christ, on which the apostle bade his 
fellow believers think, respond to cultivation such as is 
given to men and women set apart by the Church for 
exclusive service. But they do not belong exclusively 
to those who are ordained or consecrated. They are, in 
fact, to be enjoyed by very humble and little-skilled 
Christians. One can connect them with our Lord’s 
exhortation: “Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
God.” For as the child has the characteristics of the 
adult and thus the capacity for usefulness, so the spir- 
itually reborn has implanted in his new nature those 
attributes which are named in this editorial. And one 


can understand why Paul directed those born “not after 
the flesh but after the spirit” to think on these things. 
It was another way of indicating the cultivation of 
virtues bestowed by grace and requiring only recogni- 
tion and meditation for their development. 

But we shall not misinterpret the simplicity of these 
basic virtues nor their rapid readiness to yield that 
confidence in our Lord that is the peace that passeth 
understanding. They are not nourished by the world’s 
clamor nor by the eagerness to provide some outward 
show of vigor and power. One does not become honest, 
nor pure, nor lovely, nor just, nor lastingly of good re- 
port by adopting a material way of life. Qualities of 
heart, meditations dominated by the desire to know our 
Lord’s will, and patient persistence in obedience to God 
enable these links of service to grow into sure strength. 
Thus, though in the world, we are not of it. Instead, we 
have passed over the threshold of that regime of which 
Jesus spoke when He answered, “Thou hast said,” to 
the query of Pilate, “Art Thou then a king?” 

“Think on these things,” the apostle wrote. They are 
the imperishable products of the grace given us by the 
Holy Spirit. Our consciousness of them gives us that 
sensation of reality that satisfies our souls. 
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i iy, Chia in The News 


"The Ocean Hath No Danger..." 

“Topay I had my first real lonesome spell,” wrote a 
fourteen-year-old boy to his parents in a letter they 
received in New York as they were getting aboard the 
S. S. Zamzan. 

“But I remember what you told me,” the boy con- 
tinued. “ ‘Be strong and of good courage.’ I leave you 
in God’s hands, and He will take care of you.” 

The boy’s parents, the Rev. and Mrs. Eugene Johnson, 
read the letter over and over with loving pride as the 
Zamzam steered for Africa. “Since we believe that we 
have been separated from our children through obe- 
dience to God’s will, we are assured that He will care 
for them better than we could ever do,” Pastor Johnson 
wrote on shipboard. 

He and seven other Augustana Synod missionaries 
were responding to the emergency call of Lutheran 
World Action to take up the work of German mission- 
aries who had been interned in the Leipzig, Bethel and 
Berlin missions in Tanganyika. 

Along with the missionaries and their. families went 
Mrs. E. R. Danielson and her six children to rejoin Pas- 
tor Danielson who had gone alone to Africa last fall. 
“One Saturday night we ran into a heavy downpour of 
rain, and the fog horn began to sound,” wrote James 
McKnight, a United Presbyterian missionary, aboard the 
Zamzam in a letter recently received by friends in 
America. “This mother with six children, some of them 
quite small, thought it was the alarm. She got up, 
aroused her brood, got them dressed and into their life 
belts and was ready to take them to their boat station 
when she found it was the fog horn.” 

Then came the hour when the Zamzam was attacked 
by a German raider, not far from the island of St. 
Helena. Nine shells struck the ship during a ten-minute 
bombardment. According to the 
most reliable information Mrs. 
Danielson and her children got 
into a lifeboat, which was ma- 
chine gunned in the darkness. 
The mother was thrown into 
the water with five of her chil- 
dren, each in a life belt, tied to 
her, and the sixth child in her 
arms. She told her children to 
keep their mouths closed and 
to pray. For half an hour she 
kept her little flock around her afloat on the sea. Then 
they were picked up by a boat from the raider, along 
with all the other passengers and crew of the Zamzam. 

Later they were all transferred to the German motor 
ship Dresden which after a thirty-three-day zigzag jour- 
ney through the British blockade came ashore at St. 
Jean-de-Luz, in German-occupied France. From there 
they were taken to Biarritz. The missionaries may be 
permitted to continue their journey to Africa by airplane 
if funds are made available. 


Convention Season 


Tue 1941 church convention climax has been safely 
passed, with half a dozen national bodies completing 
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their discussions within the last thirty days, and with 
scores of noble resolutions duly adopted. 

The Southern Baptists declared their “abhorrence of 
war and all its insanity and brutality” and expressed the 
conviction that “England’s heroic resistance to the Axis 
powers is one of the great sagas of the human spirit.” 

Meeting in Birmingham, Alabama, May 14-18, they 
exhausted their supply of badges as more than 5,000 
delegates streamed past the registration desks. A total 
of 5,104,327 members is reported for the Southern Bap- 
tist Churches, a gain of 155,153 during the year. There 
were 25,259 churches in 1940. Total contributions for all 
causes during the past year were $40,359,038, largest 
since 1928. Texas claimed the largest Baptist population, 
730,767. Georgia announces-that among its people “one 
out of every three persons of all ages and races is a 
Baptist.” 

The Northern Baptists numbered 4,551 at their con- 
vention in Wichita, Kansas, May 20-25. They raised 
their general church budget of $2,500,000 in full this 
year. Beside repeating this success in the coming year 
they are asking for an additional $600,000 for emergency. 

Their president, Judge E. J. Millington of Michigan, 
said, “It is inconceivable that free men and women will 
hesitate when they are confronted with the choice be- 
tween honor and dishonor, between courage and cow- 
ardice. .. . Even before the frightful hazard of war they 
will not hesitate. There are worse things than war.” 

Among new officers elected is Governor Harold E. 
Stassen of Minnesota who becomes first vice-president. 

Northern Presbyterians were no doubt influenced by 
their feelings on the war question in their close voting 
for a moderator. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin of Union Sem- 
inary was defeated for this position by Dr. Herbert 
Smith of Los Angeles by a vote of 404 to 461 on a third 
ballot. Dr. Coffin is prominent among ministers urging 
intervention. 

Dr. William Lindsay Young, retiring moderator, said 
he believed the foremost issue at the Presbyterian gen- 
eral assembly should be the position of the church in a 
world at war. “Violence is not the solution to the prob- 
lems that confront the human race,” he said. 

When the convention got through with its revision of 
pacifist resolutions presented to it, statements such as 
“war is without capacity to accomplish righteous aims” 
were voted out and replaced by a plea to sustain the 
democracies “to the utmost in their brave struggle.” 
Presbyterians (U. S. A.) met in St. Louis, May 22-29. 

United Presbyterians held a general assembly in 
Indianapolis May 21-26, and set a budget of $485,000 for 
the year in view of receipts of $484,177 last year. Last 
year’s budget was $470,000. 

United Brethren at South Bend, Ind., May 13-21, ap- 
proved the negotiations looking toward union with the 
Evangelical Church. It will take six more years for the 
proposed merger to reach completion. 

Southern Presbyterians in convention at Montreat, 
N. C., May 22-26, found themselves ahead of last year 
by nore than $100,000 in their benevolence giving, 
reaching a total of $1,451,649. 
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Swift Motion Forward 


Pittsburgh Synod’s Ninety-ninth Convention 
Looks Ahead to Centennial 


By L. W. Rupp 


New Kewnsineton, where the Aluminum Company of 
America operates a great plant, was incorporated as a 
municipality in 1891. Therefore both city and the First 
Lutheran Church are fifty years old, as Mayor Reeser 
reminded the delegates to the ninety-ninth convention 
of the Pittsburgh Synod in extending greetings to the 
conyention. This congregation, the Mayor said, is the 
first Protestant church in the community. The build- 
ings stand on ground given to the congregation by the 
city, “and on the tenth of June the church bells of the 
congregation ring for one hour in payment for the gift.” 
In their splendid church, Samuel Boerstler, S.T.D., and 
his hospitable people royally entertained the conven- 
tion May 26-29. The convention with President H. Reed 
Shepfer wielding the gavel for the first time, was one 
of swift motion, occasionally much ahead of schedule, a 
fine-start for the man in the chair. 

There were several new things. One was liberal use 
of radio time over Station WKPA, Edward J. Kroen, 
manager. Another was the appointment of a convention 
chaplain to “emphasize and synthesize the dominant 
ideas before the convention”; Pastor Herman H. Will 

performed this duty. 

Still another the sig- 

nificant presence 

through the sessions 

of Chaplain F. C. 

Frommhagen, major 

by rank, stationed at 

chaplain’s headquar- 
ters, with a compre- 
hensive exhibit and 
leader of a special 
order on “Govern- 
ment Chaplain Plan.” 

Of final and excep- 

tional importance was 

the presence of the 
. President of the U. L. 

C., Dr. F. H. Knubel, 

who preached the ser- 

mon at thesynod’s 

Communion Service 

and spoke as repre- 

sentative of the 

Usa CHA” 


JOHN B. KNISELEY, D.D.., 
preached the Ordination Sermon. 
His son was ordained by the 
Pittsburgh Synod 


Home to Stay 

It was a highlight, 
too, that Dr. Ellis B. Burgess chose this as the time to 
come home to stay, transferring his membership from 
the United Synod of New York. He spent his active 
years as pastor in the Pittsburgh Synod, twenty-five of 
them at Trinity, Connellsville; in 1919 he became first 
full-time president of the merged synod, serving a 


OFFICERS OF THE PITTSBURGH SYNOD 


Standing: Rev. J. R. Nicholas, Secretary of Statistics; 
Elmer F. Rice, D.D., Treasurer 


Seated: Philip H. R. Mullen, D.D., Missionary Superinten- 
dent; the Rev. H. Reed Shepfer, President; John J 
Myers, D.D., Recording Secretary 


decade; then moving to New York he advanced from 
mission superintendency to president of the United 
Synod of New York and president of the National Lu- 
theran Council. We are glad the Doctor is among his 
home folks. 


The State of the Church 

Quoting a conference president, “there was a lot of 
dynamite lying around.” But none blew up. We admit 
a stress and strain; where is there surcease from labor 
and anxiety in such a day as this? Note that the Pitts- 
burgh Synod charted a course within the “gulf-stream- 
flow” of spiritual opportunities. Said President Shepfer 
in his report, “It seems that many more doors are being 
opened to the ambassadors of God today than in many 
a decade. The soil is ready for a faithful sowing of the 
word.” Quoted from the Report of the Committee on 
Moral and Social Welfare, Dr. L. A. Sittler, chairman, is 
this sentence: “The fearless preaching of repentance 
designed to hold the world’s sin before the world is the 
plain duty both of ministers of the Word and for indi- 
vidual members of our congregations, who must without 
fear of men speak in any situation in behalf of God.” 


Seeking Fairness 

Significant actions began with adoption of the Cal- 
endar of Causes, the Calendar of the U. L. C. A. mod- 
ified to suit the peculiar work of the synod, seeking 
“fairness” (if permitted to use the word employed by 
Dr. Knubel in reference to finances). Every need must 
have recognition; every cause presentation; every ap- 
peal satisfaction. Now, after study over a number of 
years, the Calendar goes to the people, carrying weight 

(Continued on page 33) 
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October 13, 1836. On this day two young women, vol- 
unteer helpers of Theodore Fliedner, pastor of a small 
congregation in Kaiserswerth on the Rhine, began to 
clean up and put in order the first floor of a large, three- 
story house located on the main street of that ancient 
town. Built by a wealthy manufacturer as his private 
home, it had been turned into apartments after he had 
failed in business. Offered again for sale, Pastor Fliedner 
saw his oppor- 
tunity and, with- 
out any funds but 
with great faith, 
bought it for 
$2,300, while his 
annual salary was 
$180! Three years 
before he had 
opened a home 
for discharged fe- 
male _ prisoners, 
the first in Ger- 
many; later, with 
an untrained but 
capable young 
girl of his congre- 
gation, he started 
a Christian kin- 
dergarten. His 
long cherished 
hope, however, was to restore the diaconate of women 
to the Church, in the same evangelical spirit which 
moved deaconesses like Phebe in the days of St. Paul 
(Rom. 16: 1). To do their work effectively, they would 
have to be instructed and trained. This could best be 
done in connection with the care of the sick. So he 
needed a hospital. 

Fliedner entered this venture without funds, but with 
great faith that God would provide the means and the 
persons. He failed to win a young woman of nobility to 
take charge, but in good time secured Gertrude Reichart, 
whose father and brother, both physicians, had trained 
her in caring for the sick and injured. She was the 
first deaconess and came on October 20, a few days after 
the first patient, a poor Roman Catholic servant girl, 
had been admitted as a charity patient. Soon other 
patients followed, but also candidates for the diaconate. 
For these Pastor Fliedner arranged a systematic course 
of study and training and thereby became the founder 
of training schools for nurses. Young women of culture 
from various countries took this course and headed hos- 
pitals in their home lands. Among these in 1850 and 
again in 1851 was one who attracted no special attention 
at the time, but later attained the greatest prominence, 
Miss Florence Nightingale from London, “the angel of 
the Crimea” and Mother of Training Schools in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. A letter, written by her in 1864 
on learning of Fliedner’s death, was recently discovered 
and turned over to the Philadelphia Motherhouse. 

Fliedner’s work was blessed far beyond his fondest 
hopes even in his lifetime. Kaiserswerth, formerly little 


BY E. F. BACHMANN, D.D. 


known except by histories, now is the symbol of dea- 
coness work throughout Protestantism in the world. 
More than 50,000 deaconesses have set high standards 
in many fields of Christian service. Everywhere the 
centennial of that October 13, 1836, was observed: Here 
in America on September 27, 1936, by the Conference 
of Lutheran Motherhouses meeting in Omaha and in 
Philadelphia on the following Sunday with a service in 
which two Lutheran bishops from Germany took part. 


Sunday, July 17, 1849. A large concourse of people 
assembled on Lacy’s Hill, Pittsburgh, at four o’clock, 
for the consecration of the first Protestant hospital in 
this country and to see the first Protestant Sisters, four 
deaconesses, take charge of the patients. Responsible 
for these two “firsts” was the Rev. William A. Passavant, 
pastor of First Lutheran Church, Pittsburgh. On a visit 
to England and the continent three years before, he had 
also called on Pastor Fliedner, of whose remarkable 
pioneering he learned in London. Impressed by what 
Fliedner had accomplished during these ten years, Pas- 
tor Passavant determined to have America also bene- 
fit by this service of trained and consecrated women. 
Fliedner prom- 
ised to furnish 
deaconesses as 
soon as Passavant 
would be ready. 
Unexpected dif- 
ficulties arose. In 
the spring of 1848 
he had rented a 
house at the foot 
of Montgomery’s 
Hill in Allegheny, 
now Pittsburgh 
N. S.; though fur- 
nished, for a while 
it had neither 
patients nor 
nurses. Then 
came a boat load 
of soldiers, dis - 
charged from the 
Mexican War. While they joined in a great parade, 
Passavant with a student helper, Asa Waters, took two 
neglected sick soldiers from the ship’s bunks to his hos- 
pital and gave them a bath, put them to bed and nursed 
them until other help was secured. A few weeks later 
they were discharged well, happy and grateful. But 
when a cholera patient was admitted, the male nurse 
fled and exasperated neighbors stoned the house. The 
mayor and a committee from the city council called on 
Passavant and informed him that “the city would not 
be accountable for damages.” The building had to be 
abandoned at once. Patients in their beds were loaded 
on a wagon and Dr. Passavant afoot led the way. Where 
to? He did not know. He cried to God as he went. 
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“Which are Memorable 


—— a” ne ee 2 


in the History of Deaconess Work 


Pastor of Philadelphia Motherhouse 


Then he recalled his previous effort to acquire Dr. Lacy’s 
female seminary building. Fortunately the students 


_ were on their summer vacation and Dr. Lacy was alone 


in the house. Touched by Passavant’s plight, an agree- 


_ ment was reached promptly and the patients and furni- 


3 


ture were brought into the house. 

This was the building consecrated on that Sunday 
afternoon. Pastor Fliedner was the first of five speakers. 
He had arrived with his deaconesses on the previous 
Thursday, so that he was quite well informed about 


_ local conditions and difficulties. He explained that this 


_ was only the beginning and that deaconesses would be 


trained here also for other hospitals, and for asylums 


_ and congregations in other parts of the United States. 


The following year Dr. Passavant organized “The In- 
stitution of Protestant Deaconesses,” a corporation which 
founded hospitals and homes in a number of cities, with 
a present property value of several million dollars. To- 
day, however, the corporation holds title only to the 
Milwaukee Motherhouse and the Milwaukee Hospital, 
one of the finest hospitals in that state and in service 
second to none in the country. “What hath God 
wrought!” since that Sunday in July 1849! 


Thursday, June 19, 1884. On deck of the S. S. Penn- 
land, steaming into New York Bay, stood a group of 
seven women in a garb which at once arrested atten- 
tion. None of the hundreds of immigrants aboard was 
more tense with questions and expectations than were 
these women, for they had “burned the bridge behind 
them” and were definitely determined to make a con- 
structive contribution to the life in this new country. 
They did. These women were deaconesses, seven in- 
cluding their leader, Sister Marie Krueger. John D. 
Lankenau, president of the hospital in Philadelphia 
which now bears his name, had persistently appealed 
to Sister Marie, after several of the largest Mother- 
houses in Germany had declined to send deaconesses 
for his hospital. 
Fliedner’s experi- 
ence had discour- 
aged them and up | 
to this time noth- 
ing indicated a 
chance for suc- 
cess. Finally at- 
tention was called 
to a small inde- 
pendent Sister- 
hood in Iserlohn, 
Westphalia. But 
Sister Marie re- 
sisted the tempt- 
ing offer until Mr. 
Lankenau in a 
final appeal spoke 
of “transplanting 
the diaconate to 


this country.” The Senior of Iserlohn’s clergy encour- 
aged Sister Marie with the assurance: “God will be with 
you, for He has evidently called you to transplant the 
deaconess work to America.” These words were 
prophetic and decided the issue. 

On that morning, June 19, the Sisters gazed at the 
imposing skyline of New York Harbor. They grew 
even more tense as they approached the ship’s dock. 
Would they be 
met? Then they 
saw in the crowd 
two gentlemen 
with beaming 
faces, waving their 
hats toward them. 
One was _ Lan- 
kenau_ himself. 
Soon he and _ his 
companion, Col- 
onel Muckle, an- 
other hospital 
trustee, grasped 
the hand of each 
Sister in a warm 
welcome and took 
them directly to 
Philadelphia. At 
the hospital others 
awaited the Sis- 
ters and tried their best to make them feel at home. 
Their coming attracted wide attention and was heralded 
in church papers and in the secular press. Scribner’s 
Magazine sent a special writer to interview the Sisters 
and published his article with a sketch, showing a dea- 
coness in her garb. 

Many long and serious tests of faith followed, but God 
led the way. Quite a number of young women joined 
the Sisterhood. Others also came. When Pastor Fogel- 
strom of the Augustana Synod planned deaconess work 
in Omaha, he sent the first candidates to Philadelphia 
in 1887 for training. Here Sister Sophia Jepson, senior 
of the Baltimore Motherhouse, was trained. To Doctor 
Passavant, reorganizing his work by founding the 
Motherhouse in Milwaukee in 1893, a deaconess was 
released by Philadelphia to serve as his first Training 
Sister. Deaconesses were later trained here also for the 
Presbyterian Church and for the Evangelical Associa- 
tion. Today 125 Sisters are connected with Philadelphia, 
serving in various fields on the territory of four syonds. 
The prophetic words of that pastor in Iserlohn are still 
being fulfilled. 


Wednesday, September 16, 1896. Important guests 
arrived at the Philadelphia Motherhouse this day. Dea- 
coness work had made much progress since the first 
Sisters had come to the Lankenau Hospital twelve years 
before. At a special service in the evening were rep- 
resentatives of Motherhouses founded in Omaha (1890), 
Milwaukee (1893), and Baltimore (1895). They met to 
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Fourth term president, 
Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
re-elected to 1946 


Dr. E. E. Fischer of 
Mt. Airy greets Dr. 
Joseph Sittler, U. L. 
C. spokesman 


Business men active 
in convention, P. P. 
Hagan & W. H. Koons 


Women attend too: 
Mrs. G. Elson Ruff, 
Mrs. J. J. Neudoerffer, 
Mrs. W. G. Williams, 
Mrs. L. K. Sanford 


Very warm for May, 
as Pastors Knudsen 
and Weber discover 
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Ministerium of Pennsylvania 


Holds 194th Convention 


Re-elects President. Ratifies Election of Three 


Department Heads. Plans Muhlenberg 
Celebration 


Tury say that years ago there was a tradition in the 
venerable Ministerium of Pennsylvania that a man 
should have at least a few grey hairs before he ventured 
to arise and speak in the annual convention. 

The brethren of yesterday would be very much 
shocked by the Ministerium of 1941. In convention at 
Trinity Church, Reading, May 26-28, the Ministerium 
calmly ratified the election to some of its most impor- 
tant executive positions of pastors who have hardly yet 
had time to get their seminary diplomas framed. 

Thirty-two-year-old Paul C. Empie becomes secretary 
ef benevolence, succeeding the late Dr. George S. 
Kressley. The Rev. Karl S. Henry is called as home 
mission superintendent to continue the work of the 
veteran Dr. U.S. G. Bertolet. As secretary of Christian 
education the Rev. Earl S. Erb, in office five months, 
has already visited 115 parishes of the synod. The Board 
of Inner Missions announces its intention of selecting 
one of the younger pastors as assistant to Dr. G. H. 
Bechtold. 

These young men will not lack the sage counsels of 
experience. For they will be co-workers with a pres- 
ident of synod, Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, who has served 
fifteen years in this office and at this convention was 
re-elected by an overwhelming vote for another five- 
year term. 


Objectives for the immediate future were stated by 
Dr. Pfatteicher as follows: (1) To continue to assist in 
building the spiritual life of our pastors and congrega- 
tions through an insistence upon putting first things first: 
individual and corporate prayer, worship, and devotional 
and soul-searching study of God’s word. (2) To con- 
tinue to hammer the moral delinquencies of the day, 
especially to help drive from the temple those whose 
money-changing habits have robbed them and us of spir- 
itual power, and to continue to fight the relative sense 
of the moral values of our day. (3) To awaken a larger 
sense of stewardship in a Church that is half asleep on 
this question. 


Record attendance and record speed in completing its 
work marked the Ministerium convention. Delegates 
numbered 687, including 435 clergymen and 252 laymen. 
The convention closed on the evening of the third day, 
dispensing for the first time in many years with a fourth- 
aay session. 

No controversial issues aroused prolonged debate. The 
problem of overlapping of synods in eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania and New Jersey, which has been discussed at 
length in every other convention for a decade, was 
passed over in a few minutes, with the Ministerium 
deciding not to be a party at the present time to re- 
opening negotiations. 


Engaged full time in educa- 
tional work of the church: Dr. 
C. P. Harry, E. S. Erb, Dr. E. F. 
Bachmann 


Active in synod and U. L. C., 
H. Torrey Walker, Harry 
Hodges, J. Myron Shimer 


Represent synodical and U. L. 
C. home missions: Rev. Ernest 
Miller, Dr. U. S. G. Bertolet, 
Dr. Z. M. Corbe 


Classmates yesterday; fellow 
pastors tomorrow. C. V. Naugle, 
T. D. Williams, A. E. Polcrack, 
R. J. Schenck 


Studious churchmen: Dr. C. K. 
Lippard, J. O. Henry, P. C. 
Empie. 

Photos by Clifford Yeich, Reading Times 
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Three million-dollar year. Well over $3,000,000 was 
expended in 1940 by congregations and institutions of 
the Ministerium. Benevolence receipts were the largest 
since 1931. Current and unusual expenses of the con- 
gregations totaled $2,603,909. The Ministerium paid 
$191,248 on U. L. C. apportionment, and $121,379 on 
work under synodical direction. Unapportioned benev- 
olences were $181,424, and special funds $22,276. The 
Board of Inner Missions and the charitable institutions 
of the Ministerium spent over $200,000 in the support of 
nearly a thousand children and old people who are in 
the synod’s homes or under supervision in foster homes. 
The program of prison and hospital visitation, and of 
spiritual nurture of the blind, deaf and dumb, increases 
each year. 


Six Seminar Sessions 

Business affairs consumed less than half of the time of 
the 1941 gathering. The distinctive feature of the con- 
vention was the intensive study of six major depart- 
ments of the work of the Ministerium by means of sem- 
inars, with delegates divided into three groups both in 
the morning and afternoon of the day set apart for these 
discussions. 

BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. It under- 
takes five types of activity: Aid to students for the min- 
istry, who are required to maintain high scholastic 
standing and give service in assigned fields of church 
activity; guidance of Lutheran students in non-Lutheran 
colleges; maintenance of summer camps for boys and 
girls; direction of a summer school for church workers; 
and development of the whole program of parish educa- 
tion. 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE. Enrollment of 546 stu- 
dents is a new high. Emphasis is being placed increas- 
ingly on the Christian element in college education. 

PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY. Necessary enlarge- 
ment of faculty must await the outcome of the Appeal 
for $500,000 for the college and seminary which is now 
under way. Pledges to this fund had not quite reached 
$200,000 by the end of May. Young men who study for 
the ministry usually reach their décision in this matter 
in their seventeenth or eighteenth year, and are usually 
from poor or middle class families in small towns or 
rural areas, it was reported. They are above average in 
their college standing, and usually study at church col- 
leges. ) 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. It was at a Ministerium con- 
vention in Trinity Church, Reading, scene of the 1941 
convention, that Father Heyer brandished his famous 
traveling bag and announced his willingness to return 
at once to India to save the field there. The Ministerium 
sent Father Heyer to India in 1842, first Lutheran for- 
eign missionary from America, and hopes to send a rep- 
resentative to the centennial celebration in India next 


~ year. 


HOME MISSIONS. The Ministerium territory is still 
as fertile a field for home missions as any in America, 
stated Dr. U. S. G. Bertolet who relinquishes his post as 
superintendent after forty-six years of home mission 
work. The procession of people from the country to the 
cities to the suburbs constantly gives rise to new mission 
responsibilities. 

INNER MISSIONS. “Church basements should be 
thrown open as club rooms for boys and girls, instead 
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of being used as sauer kraut kitchens. .. . The problems 
of delinquent boys and girls are rooted in poor home 
conditions, and the proper step is organization of clinics 
for training adults in parental responsibility. . . . Boys 
are getting a larger share of youth group guidance than 
girls, with an increasing proportion of erring girls as a 
result of this one-sided emphasis.” The Ministerium 
finds increasing need in the field of ministry to prisoners 
and underprivileged persons of all kinds. 


U. L. C. Representative. Dr. Joseph Sittler, retiring 
president of the Ohio Synod, proved a gracious and 
forceful spokesman for the causes of the United Church. 
“In the United Lutheran Church each synod unites with 
thirty-one other synods to become one organization, to 
confess one faith and to carry out one great work,” he 
said. 


1942—The Ministerium looks forward with keen an- 
ticipation to the bicentennial year, 1942, when it will 
celebrate the arrival in America of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg. Next year’s convention will be held in 
Philadelphia, with a large-scale mass meeting and his- 
torical pageant. Publication of Muhlenberg’s diaries is 
being planned. The interest in 1942 was reflected in the 
choice as preacher at the opening service of this year’s 
convention of the youthful Dr. Charles Muhlenberg 
Cooper, Mt. Airy professor who is a descendant of the 
patriarch, and of his brother, the Rev. William H. 
Cooper, as a speaker at the convention banquet. Pastor 
William Cooper said that in 1942 we will review the 
past, and in the light of this review will reappraise our 
standards of what is important. 

Six candidates were ordained at the 1941 convention 
in Reading; and thoughts ran back to 1770, when the 
Ministerium held its first convention in Reading, and 
sons Frederick and Henry of the patriarch Muhlenberg 
were ordained. Tranquil reflections on past glories were 
somewhat disturbed however by the fact that this year 
fifteen other seminary graduates could not be ordained 
because they have not yet been called. The church is 
not opening up its frontiers in proportion to its man- 
power. The Ministerium set up a plan of clinical ser- 
vice, for periods of six-months duration, as a means of 
placing immediately the young men awaiting calls. Also 
it considered a pastors’ salary equalization plan, in view 
of a report that about twenty per cent of the pastors of 
the synod are receiving less than $1,800, which amount 
is set by the Ministerium as the minimum. 

Dr. Pfatteicher spoke in his Ordination sermon, based 
on the parable of the pearl of great price, of the interest 
of the world in a kingdom of earth rather than a king- 
dom of heaven. “A big farm for every farmer, every 
house equipped with next year’s gadgets, more pies 
always in the oven for every eater—these seem impor- 
tant in comparison with the Church’s so-called silly talk 
about the kingdom of heaven.” In the midst of a world 
which thinks like this, a minister must persuade people 
to wish to exchange all their little values for the one 
great value. His quest leads him further and further 
from the low places of life to its high places, further 
and further from life’s shallows to life’s deeps. 

Much was added to the 1941 convention by the dis- 
tinguished service of Dr. Herman Miller, pastor of the 
host congregation, as chaplain. 
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Grace Church, Winchester, Va., 
where the Maryland Synod was 


organized. Maryland and Virginia 
congregations were combined 


until 1929 


Tuer Church of the Reformation, 
Baltimore, Md., was host to the 
122d convention of the Maryland 
Synod, May 26-28. The Rev. 
Howard F. Reisz, pastor, and his 
faithful co-workers had anticipated every need of the 
three-day sessions. Dr. J. Luther Hoffman, pastor emer- 
itus, and his good wife, were welcome guests at all the 
meetings. Churchly appointments, adequate room for 
business sessions and committee meetings, were con- 
ducive to a smoothly functioning and faithfully attended 
convention. Fresh evidences were apparent everywhere 
that Reformation Church had recently undergone exten- 
sive interior renovation in connection with its fiftieth 
anniversary celebration in the fall of 1940. 


Board Officials Present 


Dr. C. Franklin Koch, executive secretary of the 
Board of Social Missions, preached the sermon prepara- 
tory to the administration of the Holy Communion Mon- 
day night. Dr. Paul H. Krauss, member of the Execu- 
tive Board, U. L. C. A. visitor to the convention, at- 
tended all sessions and addressed the joint session of the 
synod and the National Lutheran Welfare Conference 
Tuesday night upon the theme, “The Christian and the 
Present Crisis.” Dr. C. E. Krumbholz addressed the 
joint meeting on the subject, “Love Dare Not Fail.” 


Representatives of synodical organizations and of the 
church at large were among the speakers at the two-day 
sessions: Dr. J. Franklin Bryan represented the Mary- 
land Bible Society; Mrs. Merrill Cain, Washington, was 
the official representative of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the synod. Mrs. Cain addressed the synod 
and introduced the synodical Society’s new promotional 
secretary, Mrs. Fred J. Eckert, Silver Springs. Dr. Mary 
E. Markley represented the Board of Education and 
spoke on work among students. Miss Frances Dysinger 
reported on the work of the Inner Mission Society of 
Washington. Luther D. Grossman, superintendent of 
the Loysville Orphans’ Home, outlined new policies for 


Secretary J. Frank Fife, Statistical Secretary W. G. 
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122d Convention 


Maryland Synod Organized 1820, Distributes 


Duties to Pastors and Congregations 


By Lioyp M. Ketter, D.D. 


Minnick, Treasurer 
Virgil W. Doub, President Raymond C. Sorrick 


the Home and spoke of its needs. Dr. Robert L. Lang, 
superintendent of the National Lutheran Home for the 
Aged, pleaded for the immediate construction of the 
Maryland Synod wing to provide for fifty additional 
guests in the Home. Dr. W. C. Waltemyer, professor of 
English Bible, Gettysburg College, spoke for the college. 
Dr. A. R. Wentz, president of Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, announced that the new chapel will be ready 
for dedication October 1 and invited synod to meet in 
the new chapel next May. The invitation was accepted. 


Stewardship 


Eighty-five per cent of the apportioned benevolences 
was met by the congregations of synod; 55 out of 137 
congregations paid their apportionment in full; 37 of the 
59 congregations paid apportionment with an excess; 11 
congregations paid their apportionment with a 10 per 
cent excess. $500 was voted for a student fellowship in 
the Baltimore-Washington area to carry on a part-time 
ministry to Lutheran students in educational institu- 
tions of the area. An increase of $1,500 was voted in 
synod’s annual contribution to the support of the work 
of Gettysburg Theological Seminary, which will be in 
the amount of $5,000 for the ensuing year. Synodical 
Institutes will be held in various areas of the synod next 
September. 


In Memoriam 


Three members of synod entered into life during the 
past year: the Rev. Jacob S. Moser, the Rev. Luther 
Hess Waring, Ph.D., and U. S. G. Rupp, D.D. The fol- 
lowing pastors participated in the memorial service 
Tuesday afternoon: Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, Dr. Henry 
W. Snyder, Dr. John C. Bowers, Henry Manken, Jr., 
Howard F. Reisz. (Continued on page 28) 
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Hungarian Lutherans 
Unite and Advance 


By SEcRETARY F. W. RETTMANN 


THE dedication of the beautiful new $50,000 church 
and parsonage of the First Hungarian Lutheran Church 
of Cleveland, East Side, Ohio, drew a great number of 
Hungarian Lutherans from all over the country. Antic- 
ipating this, the efficient pastor, the Rev. Andrew M. 
Leffler, made arrangements for a convention of the rep- 
resentatives of the Hungarian Lutheran congregations 
of America. The meeting was held in the new church, 
which thus on its opening day began to serve the greater 
interests of our whole Church, indicating a new trend 
in the church life of Lutherans of Hungarian origin. 
The meeting was opened on the day of the dedication, 
May 4, and lasted through four sessions until late Mon- 
day night. Eight Hungarian Lutheran pastors and 13 
duly authorized delegates representing 14 congregations, 
were present: not a great number, yet the greatest num- 
ber of Hungarian pastors and laymen that ever met in 
the history of Hungarian Lutherans in America. 


The Organization 


The Rev. A. M. Leffler explained the necessity of an 
erganization of the Hungarian Lutheran churches of 
America. Such an organization should serve partly to 
promote the interests of the whole church among Hun- 
garian Lutheran congregations, and partly to represent 
the special interests of Hungarian Lutherans towards 
the United Lutheran Church in America. After care- 
ful deliberation it was unanimously adopted that the 
sixteen Hungarian congregations now existing in the 
U. S. A. and Canada shall unite under the corporate 
title, “The Hungarian Evangelical Lutheran Conference 
of America.” 

The Rev. Ernest Stiegler, Ph.D., of St. John’s Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa., became the unanimously elected pres- 
ident of the conference; the Rev. F. W. Rettmann of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the secretary; Mr. Samuel Holeczy of 
Pittsburgh, the treasurer; and Mr. Martin Dono of 
Cleveland, Ohio, the controller. The new conference 
decided to consist of two “sections.” The Rev. John 
Ormay of Bethlehem, Pa., was elected president and the 
Rev. Julius Szathmary secretary of the East Section, 
and the Rev. A. M. Leffler the president, the Rev. Paul 
Markovits of Windsor, Ontario, Canada, the secretary, 
Mr. John Marton of Cleveland treasurer, and Mr. Balint 
Gallovies of Detroit controller of the West Section. All 
congregations belonging to the Hungarian Conference 
shall remain members of their respective synods and 
conferences; yet each section shall meet once a year, 
and the Conference annually for the deliberation of the 
special problems of the Hungarian Lutheran churches. 


The Official Paper 


The Conference next reeognized the “Hungarian Lu- 
theran Monthly,” called “Mighty Fortress,” as the official 
organ of the Hungarian Evangelical Lutheran Confer- 
ence of America and decided to take prompt action for 
the promotion of this paper, which has been edited the 
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last three years by the Rev. A. M. Leffler and the Rev. 

Gabor Brachna, both of Cleveland, and the Rev. F. W. 

Rettmann of Pittsburgh, where the paper is published 

under the auspices of the Board of American Missions. 
(Continued on page 32) 


FOUR KEY DATES 
(Continued from page 7) 


organize a Motherhouse Conference for “the discussion 
of the principles and work of the Female Diaconate.” It 
was “understood that it should not be a legislative, but 
a purely deliberative and advisory body.” Prof. Dr. A. 
Spaeth of the Theological Seminary in Mt. Airy and a 
leading member of the Board of the Mary J. Drexel 
Home and Philadelphia Motherhouse, was elected pres- 
ident; the Rev. Carl Goedel, pastor of the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse, German secretary; the Rev. J. F. Ohl, at 
that time Rector of the Milwaukee Motherhouse, Eng- 
lish secretary. The proceedings of that first meeting 
reveal the broad vision and the scholarship of the par- 
ticipants. They read and discussed papers on “The 
Principles of the Female Diaconate,” “The Organization 
of the Prominent Motherhouses in Germany,” “The Fe- 
male Diaconate Outside of the Lutheran Church in 
America,” “The Relation of Christian Bodies to the 
Deaconess Work and the Popular Prejudices and Objec- 
tions Against It,” “Parish Work in America,” and ten 
theses on “Parish Deaconess Work.” 

At the twenty-fourth conference held in Milwaukee 
June 19-21, 1940, nine Lutheran Deaconess Homes, re- 
porting 424 Sisters, were represented as members and 
one with 58 deaconesses, unofficially: Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, of the United Lutheran Church; Milwaukee, 
the American Lutheran Church; Omaha and Axtell, the 
Augustana Synod; Brooklyn and Chicago, the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church; Minneapolis, the Norwegian 
Free Church; and Brush, Colorado, the Danish Synod. 
Visitors were present from the Deaconess Home of the 
Synodical Conference in Fort Wayne and in Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin. Also the Directing Sister of the Meth- 
odist Deaconess Home in Cincinnati was welcomed as a 
guest. Quietly this Conference has contributed to prac- 
tical co-operation of the Lutheran bodies in this country. 
The seed, sown forty-five years ago, is bearing fruit. 


Look and Live! 


By Harriet Weigle Nicely 


Do men’s thoughts of hate and grasping greed, 
Seeking possession of more than they need, 
Cause mists of fog and black despair 

To hover o’er earth, sky, sea, and air? 


Does the ocean’s ceaseless surge and roar, 
Beating, receding on earth’s sandy shore, 
Re-echo man’s battles of “might makes right,” 
Shouting so falsely in God’s True Light? 


Be still and know that I am God, 

Lifted on the Cross, scourged by sin’s clod! 
Not of this world, the Peace I give. 

Look up, faint heart, accept Me and Live! 
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Among Ourselves | 


Best Two Out of Three 


Sometimes the whole thing is too much for me. As a 
patriotic citizen of a democracy, it is my duty to be in- 
formed about world affairs. To the citizen with a con- 
science, the question, “Where do we go from here?” is 
not rhetorical. I must know where we are going. I must 
have definite ideas about where we ought to go. It is a 
great responsibility. 

As I said, it is sometimes almost too much for me. I 
worry because my information about the causes of the 
first World War is not more definite. I rack my brain 
to remember what I know of post-war diplomacy. I try 
to sort fact from fiction as I read the papers. My own 
ignorance is a continual irritation. 

I must have opinions, since I am living in a democ- 
racy. Yet I seem to know too much and too little. Some- 
times I think I’ll just let the whole thing go. 

Not long ago I paid a visit to my oculist. Since I have 
to get a lot of service out of a pair of not too good eyes, 
it is important that my glasses shall be absolutely right. 

I have the greatest confidence in my doctor, but he 
cannot fit glasses without the co-operation of the 
patient. I was determined to co-operate. 

“Is this lens better?” he would ask, “or,” changing 
the lens, “this?” 

“The first, I think,” I would reply. Then after a time, 
“The first. No, the second. At least, I think so, but I am 
not sure.” 

At last he sensed the tenseness of my attitude. 

“Don’t try too hard,” he laughed. “I ask you each 
lens three times and take the best two out of three an- 
swers. So if one answer is wrong, the majority will still 
give a correct picture.” 

Democracy is somewhat like that. We do need to try, 
as conscientious citizens, to give the Christian answer to 
the questions asked us by the state. But if one of us 
gives the wrong answer, there are not two more but 
approximately 44,999,999 other answers to .even things 
up. 

Of course all the answers will not be Christian in 
intent. Some will be motivated by selfishness, intoler- 
ance and greed. Such is bound to be the case till all our 
land is Christian at heart. 

And so the church. Well, what should the Christian 
Church be doing? You know that answer and so do I. 

What is more, the church is doing it. 

We like to look back to the “good old days” when all 
the land was made up of pretty villages where god-fear- 
ing folk dwelt in peace and safety. We like to think that 
everyone loved his fellowman better than himself. That 
all parents raised their children to be sober, law-abiding 
adults who went to church each Sabbath morn and spent 
the rest of the week shedding sweetness and light. 

The facts are a little different. Just think for a minute 
about the religious and moral destitution of William 
Penn’s “City of Brotherly Love,” that shocked Justus 
Falckner into giving up the real estate business and 
devoting all his time to preaching. Or the rowdy era of 
the “Golden West.” Or the late lamented Victorian 
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Age, when sin might be permitted if no one talked about | 
it. Or the Roaring Twenties. 

There have been good people, sincere Christians in all 
ages. But can we look at these past periods of our own 
history and not feel sure that the Christian Church is 
stronger than ever! Definitely, No. We have grown in 
numbers. We have grown in grace. 

We are on the way. When the church can offer two 
Christ-directed answers for every heathen one, our 
country’s worries will be over. Democracy is like that. 


Are They? So Am |! 


SomETIMES we Christians are too humble in our atti- 
tude toward non-Christians. Sometimes our feeling 
smacks of inferiority, which is entirely unchristian. 
Humble before God? Yes. Inferior before men? Never. 
We want our Christian young people to be trained in 
the knowledge of the faith and in the characteristics of 
the Christian Way of Life. We want them to have prac- 
tice in living as Jesus would have them live, free from 
selfishness and pretense. 

At the same time, to give the Christian Way of Life 
greater freedom of action, they need to know that they 
can hold up their heads in any social gathering any- 
where. They need practice in the “social graces,” not 
because these things are important in themselves but so 
that they may become so habitual that they create no 
problems. 

This is not so essential for our men, perhaps, as it is 
for women. Just the same, good manners never hurt 
any man’s spirituality. And for a minister they are ex- 
tremely important. We may love a pastor who makes 
social blunders, but we are not likely to be proud to in- 
troduce him to those who are not members of our own 
church. A diamond that has been polished a bit is just 
as much a diamond as it was in the rough. 

As for our girls, practice in doing the “correct” thing 
is an absolute “must.” A surprising number of Chris- 
tian women suffer from an inferiority complex, or its 
disguised form, the superiority complex, just for that 
very lack of practice. 

It is up to those of us who are advisors of young peo- 
ple to help them to have social affairs that are “correct” 
as well as good fun. It is just as easy to set a tea-table 
properly as it is to have the youngsters plunk them- 
selves picnic-fashion at one long table. We may have to 
urge it the first few times but they will soon like it bet- 
ter themselves. And they are less likely to have that 
“fish out of water” feeling, when invited to a formal tea. 

No congregation was ever a less effective instrument 
in building the kingdom of God because its social stand- 
ards were as high as those of the rest of the community. 
When strangers come into a church gathering, their 
attention should not be distracted from the things of the 
spirit by the social errors of the faithful. 

Every Christian who is truly Christian is a stronger 
force for good among his fellowmen for having his secret 
moments of foolish bragging. 

“Are they? So am I! I am more!” 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife 
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__.A Little Child Shall Lead 


Mrs. Lathrop Reads a Junior Book with Profit 


‘Hey, Mom,” called Mark, “this sure is one good book. 
You ought to read it.” 

I groaned and checked the words on my lips. “Mom” 
again! And calling from the next room instead of com- 
ing to me and speaking politely. Would I ever succeed 
in turning him into a civilized person? Still, I would 
get nowhere by nagging. I had better find out what 
book he was so interested in as to forget the lesson in 
good manners I had been harping on for weeks. 

“Come here and tell me about it,” I answered, trying 
to give my voice a carrying quality that retained some 
semblance of lady-likeness. I did not want to be ac- 
cused of yelling myself, when I have been harping on 
the importance of keeping voices low. 

Still reading, he came slowly into the livingroom. With 
each step he threw his feet far ahead of him to make 
sure the path was clear. He missed the coffee table by 
a hair. 

“See, this is it,” he said, finally tearing his eyes from 
the page. “It’s the book Mrs. Saunders told us was 
good, the ‘Little Boy of Nazareth.’ It is about Jesus, but 
it doesn’t call Him that because the author was just 
guessing about how Jesus would have lived. It’s swell— 
I mean good.” He held the book out to me and I opened 
a few of the pages. 

“You know, it’s fun having a teacher who isn’t a 
teacher, for vacation school.” 
_ “& teacher who isn’t a teacher!” I laughed. “Isn’t 
Mrs. Saunders a teacher? It seems to me you have 
learned a lot.” 

“Oh, sure. We have learned a lot, but so has she. She 
doesn’t know everything and tell us about it. We find 
out about it together. She has fun and so do we.” 

Before we could continue a subject which I was find- 
ing very interesting, Skinny appeared, a bathing suit 
tied on the handlebars of his bicycle. Mark dashed off 
so fast I hardly had time to say, “Yes.” 

I picked up the book that he had found so absorbing. 
It was one I had often heard mentioned but had had no 
occasion to look at. It was very attractively gotten up, 
and I began to read. Without intending to do so, I kept 
right on reading till I had to start supper preparations. 

After supper the children went out to play a bit and 

I returned to my reading. My husband spoke to me 
twice before I heard him. 

“What in the world are you so wrapped up in?” he 
asked. “You haven’t heard a word I’ve been saying.” 

“I’m just catching up on my education. I’m reading 
one of Mark’s books, ‘The Little Boy of Nazareth.’ ” 

“As wrapped up in it as that?” he jibed. “You must 
be a case of arrested development.” 

“You wouldn’t say that if you read it,” I retorted. “The 
book is written in beautiful, simple English which Mark 
can read easily, but it is far more than a child’s book.” 

“Ts that so?” Jerry smiled his surprise. “I have seen 
the title on lists of Junior books, but I haven’t read it. 
Isn’t it an imaginary story of the boyhood of Jesus?” 

“And a lot more,” I said. “There is a very fine account 


of the way He may have developed in a spiritual way, 
drawing out and pointing up with the straightforward- 
ness of childhood the best that there is in Judaism. It 
really is not beneath the consideration of a theologian. 
I'd be interested in hearing what you think of it.” 

“Thank you for the title ‘theologian.’ Since you 
recommended it so highly, I’ll take a look at it when you 
have finished with it.” 

“Where are you going?” I asked, as he picked up his 
hat and started toward the front door. 

“That is what I was trying to tell you while you were 
reading. I forgot you hadn’t heard me. Miss Minnie is 
quite sick, so Myrtle tells me. I am going down to see 
for myself how things really are.” 

“Poor Miss Minnie,” I exclaimed. “I hope Myrtle is 
exaggerating. She does sometimes, you know.” 

“I hope this is one of the times. And while I am over 
that way I'll just pop in to see Mrs. Milland. Her hus- 
band tells me she is much stronger. She has rested from 
the unusual exertion, and she has stopped trying to run 
away from her thoughts.” 

“I am so glad of that! She isn’t the sort of person to 
do that either. I always thought her so level-headed.” 

“Fundamentally she is,” agreed Jerry, “but every now 
and then something throws the most level-headed of us 
off the track. Her mother instinct just got the better of 
her for a while. If she hadn’t been basically level- 
headed, or as we might put it, Christian, she might have 
arifted into Mrs. Roache’s plight.” 

“She’s gone right back again, hasn’t she?” 

“Yes, she has. I’m afraid. For a while it looked as 
though she might snap out of it, but I guess it was just 
the artificial stimulus of Carolyn Saunders’ personality. 
When Carolyn couldn’t be at her beck and call every 
minute she was hurt, and now she won’t see her at all.” 

“After all the work you two did on her case it surely 
is discouraging. I wouldn’t be surprised if her mother 
aggravated her feeling about Carolyn.” 

“You are a suspicious woman,” protested Jerry. “Let 
o ae of here before you undermine my faith in man- 

ind.” 

“Good-by,” I answered. “Tell Miss Minnie that when 
she is better, I’ll send Joan to tell her all the news.” 

“That would be dynamite, all right,” laughed Jerry. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 
Nonsense 
Some catch each flatted high 
note Vea 
The humble choir takes, Wy 


And on that basis discount 
Each effort that it makes. 
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Se ‘Sees 


God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him, should 
not perish, but have eternal life. John 3: 16 


“O love beyond all telling 
That led Thee to embrace 
In love, all love excelling, 
Our lost and fallen race!”—Paul Gerhardt 


And this commandment have we from him, that he 
who loveth God love his brother also. I John 4: 21 


“God’s commandments are the iron door into 
Himself. To keep them is to have it opened and 


His great heart of love revealed.” 
—Samuel W. Duffield 


But whoso hath the world’s goods, and beholdeth his 
brother in need and shutteth up his compassion from 
him, how doth the love of God abide in himP 

I John 3:17 


“Spirituality is a vital spark that animates the 
whole of human nature—body, mind and soul—into 
a worshipful duty toward God and a neighborly 
attitude toward mankind.”—W. W. Bours 


Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers: 
for there is no power but of God; the powers that be 
are ordained of God. Romans 13: 1 


“God governs in the affairs of men; and if a spar- 
row cannot fall to the ground without His notice, 
neither can a kingdom rise without His aid.” 

—Benjamin Franklin 


For this cause ye pay tribute also for they are min- 
isters of God’s service, attending continually upon this 


very thing. Romans 13:6 


“Our fundamental problems are moral and spir- 
itual, rather than economical or political.” 
(“Religion and Welfare Recovery’) 


Then saith Jesus unto him, Put up again thy sword 
into its place: for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword. Matthew 26: 52 


“Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear Thy voice, O Son of man!”—F rank M. North 


But Peter and the apostles answered and said, We 
must obey God rather than men. Acts 5: 29 


‘Tife does not mean calculating or knowing, but 
trusting and doing.”—Martin Niemoeller 


THE LUTHERAN 


aL OFFS 


The “Little Gospel” is John 3:16. If the essence of 
God is Love, the essence of Christianity is the love of 
God manifest through Christ in the Christian. A 
preacher began a series of sermons on this text, but 
gave it up when he came to the little-big word “so.” He 
realized that it was “love beyond all telling,” that caused 
God to give His only begotten Son to save “our lost and 
fallen race.” 


The combination that opens the “iron door” of the 
bank vault is in special keeping. The secret of how to 
enter the kingdom of God is with Him Who alone admits 
to the spiritual treasure-house. His mystic “way” is 
love. For its successful working He tells us love must 
move in all directions, and upward toward God and 
downward toward man. Moving not both ways, it fails. 


A pond becomes stagnant because it has no outlet. A 
spring remains fresh and pure because it pours itself out 
in continuous blessings. Better be a Jordan River, over- 
flowing its banks, than a Dead Sea; an unselfish helper of 
humanity than a shriveling miser or a hypocritical 
deadbeat. 


Caesar was a heathen, but his government maintained 
law and order, and spread civilization throughout the 
Roman Empire. Jesus and His followers taught that 
back of human governments is the Ruler of nations, Who 
“ordains” earthly “powers” and restrains or overthrows 
them when they fail in their higher functions. God rules 
and overrules; His Will must prevail. 


Jesus advised that taxes be paid even if He did not 
agree with all the government did. St. Paul had reason 
to be proud of his Roman citizenship. When the mob 
thirsted for his blood, he appealed to Caesar; Roman 
arms, not religious leaders, saved him. Don’t grumble 
when you pay taxes; be thankful for the protection of a 
mighty nation, a Christian democracy. 


Where did Peter get the sword with which he started 
to fight in Gethsemane? Did he carry it regularly? 
Hardly. Did he borrow it because he sensed danger that 
night? Perhaps. We do know that he drew it to fight 
and Jesus said, “Put up again thy sword into its place.” 
Civil rulers “bear not the sword in vain.” It is different 
with soldiers of the Prince of Peace, fighting against sin. 


A kicking horse can be shod not by shying off but by 
holding tight at the hoofs. A chronic human kicker may 
be controlled better by getting close to his confidence 
than by rough handling. The government deals wisely 
with the “conscientious objector” not by punishing him, 
but by making allowance for his convictions. If the bona 
fide objector is forced to act against what he believes is 
God’s will, he should “obey God rather than men” and 
take the-consequences. 
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Not Seen, Yet It Is 


No one has ever seen God, save the Son. No man on 
earth today has seen Jesus in the flesh as He was before 
He died and rose. No one has seen the Holy Spirit. 
What, then, is Christianity? 

Christianity is what eye has not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor has it arisen as thought and imaginings in man’s 
hearts. But nevertheless it is and it has all happened. 
We are as certain of this as we are of our own life, be- 
cause Christianity is our life. We live it, and living it we 
experience the reality of it. Christianity is the life of 
God in us, manifesting itself as certainty of the forgive- 


' ness of sins, the resurrection of the body and life ever- 


$ 


lasting—manifesting itself as righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit—Lutheran Tidings. 


The Work of the Spirit 


Tue Spirit’s great work of love is to convert the sin- 
ner to Christ His Saviour.—That poor, lame man who 
sat at Bethesda’s pool, watching with eager glance for 
the first signs of the descending angel, the first ripple on 
the waters, was willing enough to step down and be 
healed, but he was not able. His poor, paralyzed limbs 
would not obey his will. But with the sinner and his 
relation to the Fountain filled with blood, drawn from 
Immanuel’s veins, where sinners plunged beneath its 
flood, lose all their guilty stains, it is just the reverse — 
“Ye will not come to me, that ye might have life,” Christ 
has said. The will of man is so depraved, his enmity 
against God and Christ so bitter, his pride so towering, 
because of sin, that he will not be saved through Christ. 
Tt is a new heart, the making of a new creature alto- 
gether, the regeneration and quickening of man, by 
nature dead in sins, that constitutes conversion. It is the 
Spirit’s work of love to bring men to Christ. He con- 
vinces them of sin by bringing their guilt to their re- 
membrance, by showing them sin’s awful vileness in the 
light of God’s pure and perfect law. 

—Northwestern Lutheran. 


The Spiritual Comes First 


Asove all material values, life comes first. The Master 
of men asserted this in His Sermon on the Mount: “Is 


not the life more than meat (food), and the body than 


raiment (clothing) ?” 

There are abundant evidences today that the dictum 
of the Christ is being ignored. The whole stress is upon 
material values, and the acquisitive spirit is dominant in 
human nature. The Master did not affirm that food and 
clothing in themselves were to be regarded as incon- 
sequential. He followed His significant words food and 
clothing, saying: “Your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things,” and He added: “But 
seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

The high purpose of Christ’s ministry was tod save and 
conserve life. The keyword of the Gospel is LIFE. On 
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Church Press Paragraphs 


one occasion He declared: “I am come that they might 
have life and that they might have it more abundantly.” 
Today many misinterpret this statement. They indicate 
that the Master was contending for an increase of mate- 
rial values, an accession of things as the supreme end of 
life. What He was contending for was that life was 
made more abundant where the enrichment of char- 
acter was made primary. On another occasion He said, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone”; that is, important 
as physical sustenance is, the end or purpose of life is 
something finer. 

There is a strange pertinence in the query of Jesus: 
“Ts not the life more than food and the body than cloth- 
ing?” We are witnessing a world gone mad in its quest 
for material gain and advantage. Incredible as it seems, 
the nations of the world are in the throes of the greatest 
war in human history—a war that may shatter the very 
foundations of Christian civilization. Life and its essen- 
tial values play no part in such a mad quest for increase 
of power and material gain. 

Now as never before in the Christian era, a conflict 
is on between the ideals of the Men of Galilee that con- 
templates fulness of life, and the concepts of those who 
would put gain and might above everything that secures 
to man his real happiness and peace. 

—Christian Union Herald. 


Four Types of Catholic 


Assoctatep historically with the rise of great nations, 
Protestantism naturally became organized along national 
lines. An unintended result is that many Protestants 
have had no clear vision of the Church as the Body of 
Christ throughout the world. Their loyalty has been 
concentrated on a national or even a local group. Prot- 
estants need to recapture and claim for themselves the 
word “catholic” in its original meaning—universal, 
whole. It really belongs to all Christians. The great 
Lutheran Archbishop Séderblom of Sweden once said 
that there are four types of Catholic—Roman, Greek, 
Anglican and Evangelical. The phrase “Evangelical 
Catholics” is a happy one. It describes those who both 
emphasize the priceless Protestant heritage in the Evan- 
gel and at the same time do not lose the conception of 
the universality and wholeness of the Christian fellow- 
ship. The word “ecumenical,” which has recently come 
into vogue, is another way of asserting what the adjec- 
tive “catholic” avers. 

Whatever the word we use, we must lay hold of the 
New Testament conception of the Church as reaching 
across all national and racial boundaries. When we do 
so, and not till then, do we have the right perspective for 
understanding the relation of church and state or for 
dealing with the difficult problems that arise in the 
functioning of the Church with reference to political 
affairs. We shall then no longer be able to think of the 
Church as in any ultimate sense a national entity. It 
may be organized nationally for reasons of adminis- 
trative convenience and effectiveness but the national 
organization is no part of its essential nature. 

—Federal Council Bulletin. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


Spokesmen for the New Deal continue to voice their 
sadness over the failure of the American people to ap- 
preciate the “grave world crisis.” The public has been 
very patient with these gloomy prophets of lowering 
disaster; if it has seemed careless of the crisis (which it 
has not), that attitude has been due rather to the ex- 
ample of the administration’s representatives (or would 
be representatives), whose actions have spoken so loudly 
that their words could not be heard. Surely a “crisis” 
cannot be viewed even seriously when 950,000 man-days 
of labor have been lost on defense projects alone from 
January 1 to March 19, 1941. If unity of purpose and 
effort are needed to vindicate the right of democracy to 
exist, it should be in a land where responsibility should 
accompany privilege, and justice be given equally to 
employers, unorganized workers, owners of small prop- 
erties and possessions and union labor. Besides, it is 
bad policy and worse psychology to threaten people with 
increasing taxes of a dizzy altitude while much of the 
money already granted is still unspent and its objects 
lagging, and with deprivation of foodstuffs agitated while 
subsidies continue to be provided to keep up prices for 
excess commodities. People can understand common 
sense a great deal better than hysteria, accept it in larger 
quantities, and goa great deal farther with it. 


The Jews of Palestine are showing themselves enthu- 
siastically eager to take part in the present war on the 
side of Britain. Thousands have enlisted in that land 
(8,000) with the British forces; many more have found 
their way into the British and Dominion forces else- 
where. The Jewish Palestinian authorities (within the 
month) drafted all unmarried men from 20 to 30 years 
of age to meet the growing Axis threat. But the Jews 
hope to have an army of their own, and to that end a 
separate Palestinian force of 40,000 troops is being or- 
ganized. In this they have the earnest support of their 
compatriots everywhere. The Zionist Organization of 
America has already asked Churchill to sanction such 
an army. A War Supply Board in Palestine is busily 
engaged in the increased production of vital military 
supplies. In this the Jews anticipate no serious difficulty 
with their Arab neighbors, “because,” they say, “of 
their many common interests.” As matters are now 
swiftly shaping themselves in the Near East, Syria par- 
ticularly, the Jews will soon have the chance of proving 
their loyalty and their military effectiveness. 


The Bill Collector has caught up with Connecticut 
after more than 200 years of pursuit. The importunate 
creditors are the Mohegan Indians, who are seeking at 
long last for $50,000,000 in payment for 1,500 square 
miles of Connecticut land which surrounds the two miles 
square still in their possession as a reservation. The 
price is not large for the lands originally granted the 
Mohegans and taken from them gradually for pitiably 
small prices, and considering the present improvements 
{cities, industries and roads) on the land in question. 
The Mohegans have as an advocate no less a person than 
Lieutenant Governor Odell Shepard, though he thinks 
“the naming of a specific sum a matter of bad policy.” 


The Mohegan creditors are described as farmers, poor 
but industrious. It is possible that their account will 
eventually be acknowledged in some greatly reduced 
amount, but in the meantime the Mohegans will need 
to continue the practice of patience. States are prompt 
in collecting taxes but notoriously slow in paying them. 
Since the next session of Connecticut’s General As- 
sembly will not meet before January 1943, nothing will 
be done before that date. 


Protestants May wislt to ponder over a statement ap- 
pearing in a recent issue of Hochland, a Catholic peri- 
odical of Munich, Germany. It deals with an evacuation 
of Catholics from the frontier provinces into the interior 
of the Reich, and their reception by Protestants. Cath- 
olic priests were received into the homes of Protestant 
clergymen, and arrangements: were made to hold Mass 
in Protestant churches. The editor of Hochland was 
particularly impressed by the effect of the hospitality 
in removing many misunderstandings. On the one hand, 
the Protestants were deeply affected by the devotion 
exercised by the priests in the visitation of their people 
scattered about in the Protestant homes, and appre- 
ciated something of the peculiar service rendered by a 
celibate clergy. On the other hand, the priests were 
greatly impressed by the place and service of a pastor’s 
wife in a Protestant congregation. 


The Toughness of Christian faith has recently wrung 
ungracious and alarmed comment from several of the 
Soviet’s atheistic journals. Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
organ of the Communist Youth League, acknowledges 
“the majority of youths, Red soldiers and Soviet em- 
ployees are frequenting churches. . . . There is a par- 
ticularly noticeable trend toward religion among former 
Ked army men, who have returned to their villages after 
years of service.” This journal also complains that “re- 
sponsible workers of professional unions (sworn to 
atheism), desirous to preserve good relations with the 
religiously inclined masses of labor, pretend not to notice 
the religious units organized in the factories.”’ Bezboznik, 
most virulent of the atheist sheets, reports: “There are 
a great many non-ritualistic, faithful believers in God 
among college and university students. They find purely 
materialistic explanations of ... creation . . . life . 
earth, the origin of man; inadequate and unsatisfactory, 
and turn to conclusions adopted by religious minds.’ 
This paper also notes the rapid formation of “quietist 
sects,’ which “profess their faith in God openly”; con- 
centrate on the Second Coming and the Last Judgment, 
and view the Soviet as a diabolic anti-Christ. Antire- 
lhosnik, chief magazine of the Militant Godless, reveals 
in its February issue that the people living on collectivist 
farms still cling to the Bible story of Jesus as a “just 
man” Who “by His example drew the prayers of men to 
Himself,” though they have given up all outward re- 
ligious observances. Antireliosnik’s only cure for this 
situation is, that in view of the “vitality of the Chris- 
tian religion in the hearts of men who no longer practice 


it, it is necessary to lift Godlessness to an intellectually 
more satisfying level.” 


> 
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Investiture Service, Baltimore Motherhouse 


meeiierefore ask you...... 


(THE VOWS OF A DEACONESS ) 


"What vows are taken by the deaconesses of our Church?" nuns must undergo; if they are bound to life-long celibacy. 
is a question heard frequently. Sisters are asked if their While there is not exact uniformity in the orders used 
vows require them to wear their garbs always; if they are by our motherhouses, the obligations which their Sisters take 
sworn to certain disciplines of the sort Roman Catholic are very similar. (Please turn to page 20) 


1. The art of making friends is highly developed in some 
of our deaconesses. They genuinely care for and enjoy 
people. As parish workers they help lead many childrer 
and adults to Christ. 2. Home making and cultivation o 
the grace of Christian hospitality have an important place 
in the training of the Sisters. 3. The aged need skillful 
imaginative and watchful care. Deaconesses are often the 
answer to their prayer: ''Cast me not off in old age. 4, 
This Sister is a registered pharmacist. Her post of service 
in the drug store of a large hospital makes hers a responsible 
position. 5.2 The deaconess nurse is trained to do more 
than help patients regain physical health. She provide: 
them with equally necessary spiritual resources. 6. Execu: 
tive heads of church institutions have shown themselves wisé 
and capable administrators. Their ability to make limitec 
resources do unlimited good has always been astonishing te 


the less sacrificial. 7. An X-ray specialist in action. Pa 


ynts are lavish in their praise of the confidence and cour- 
ye with which these technicians work. 8. No mother could 
ve sick children more devoted and intelligent care than 
e little ones get in children's hospitals staffed by deacon- 
ses. 9. A deaconess teacher at the Lankenau School for 
rls of grammar and high school ages. Religion makes a 
urth important ''R' in these class rooms. 10. A foreign 
issionary trained at one of our deaconess motherhouses. 
er work is with children of the kindergarten age; her field 
“service until recently was Japan. 11. Physio-therapy is 
e specialty of this deaconess. Other deaconess nurses 
rve as anesthetists, dieticians, teachers and supervisors of 
irses, and laboratory technicians. 12. Each girl in this 
ass of trainees at the deaconess school in Baltimore will 


ve her own department of work. All of them will become 


illed specialists in the art of helping others. 
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(Continued from page 17) 

After a preliminary period of about a year in which the 
prospective deaconess is known as a ''Candidate’' she comes 
to her investiture. In this service she is given the right to 
wear the deaconess garb. This advancement corresponds 
in a way to the “'capping'’ ceremony in which nurses are 
given the privilege of wearing their training school's dis- 
tinctive cap. 

In reply to the question: ''Do you believe that God has 
called you into the Ministry of Mercy, and do you sincerely 
desire to seek further preparation for the discharge of the 
duties of this high and holy calling?" the candidate answers, 
"| do." To the question: ''Do you solemnly promise to be 
diligent, faithful and humble in meeting the requirements 
of your further training, endeavoring earnestly in all things 
to conform your walk and conversation to the high standard 
of Christian living and the teachings of the Diaconate?"’ she 
answers, ‘Yes, with the help of God." 

She is then on the authority of the Board of Deaconess 
Work pronounced a Probationer, and given the privilege of 
continuing the prescribed course of the Motherhouse. 

A period of four to seven years elapses between the 
investiture and the consecration of our Sisters. During this 
time the mental and manual skills required of a deaconess 
in the special service for which she is preparing are per- 
fected and her spiritual self matures. This long probation 
also gives her the opportunity to fix her choice on lifelong, 
full time Christian service. 

But even in her consecration the deaconess is not bound 
slavishly to rigorous, restraining laws. She remains a true 
deaconess only so long as she of her own free will chooses 
a life of self-forgetful service for the Lord's sake. It is not 
the outward constraint of vows and the regimen of an order 
which hold her true to her mission. ‘The love of Christ 
constraineth us'' is a favorite text of these ministers of 
mercy because it names the real source of their inspiration. 

A review of the following consecration liturgy used by 
the Motherhouse in Philadelphia (it is typical of those used 
elsewhere) will reveal how truly evangelical this service is. 
Nothing legalistic or coldly professional is to be found here. 

After proper prayers the pastor of the Motherhouse ad- 
dresses the candidates as follows: 

"Dearly Beloved: It is the will of the Lord that in His 
Church there should be a Ministry of Mercy as well as a 
Ministry of the Word. To this sana Apostles, guided by 
the Holy Spirit, ordained ‘the seven’ by prayer and laying 
on of hands. Not only were men set apart to this office, 
but for its more perfect and salutary exercise it was found 
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A deaconess rich in years, in 
service and in the affection of 
her Christian colaborers. 


necessary also to admit women to the Diaconate. .... 

"To the deacons and deaconesses was assigned primarily 
the duty of ministering to every form of need. Theirs was 
the Ministry of Mercy as distinguished from the Ministry 
of the Word..... 

"To this New Testament Ministry, which has again been 
revived in the Church, these women here present, are in 
conformity with ancient usage now to be set apart. In ac- 
cordance with the apostolic requirements, they have ‘an 
honest report,’ they have also, we are confident, earnestly 
prayed for the gift of the Holy Ghost, and for that wisdom 
which is from above; and now, having been proved as the 
Apostle demands, and having been adjudged worthy, they 
are here present to be set apart by the laying on of hands 
and prayer. 

"|, therefore, ask each one of you before Almighty God 
and this congregation:— 

"Are you ready to take upon you this Ministry of Mercy? 

"Is it your sincere purpose as the servant of the Lord, 
faithfully to do the work of an Evangelical Lutheran 
Deaconess? 

"Will you adorn your office by a holy life and godly con- 
versation, and willingly obey all rightful authority?” 

Then shall gach candidate answer in turn: 

"Yes, | will, with my whole heart, the Lord helping me 

through the power and grace of His Holy Spirit. Amen.” 
Then shall the candidates kneel, and the Minister lay- 
ing his right hand on the head of each one shall say: 

"N.N. As a Minister of the Church and by its authority | 
do now set thee apart as a Deaconess of the United 


Lutheran Church, in the Name of the Father, and 


of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 

"N.N. Remember the word of our Lord (or of the Apostle}: 
(Here a motto text is given the deaconess being 
consecrated)" 

The Deaconess shall answer:— 
"Amen." 

Hymn: Jesus, | live to Thee. 

Then shall the Deaconess arise and the Pastor, extending 

his hand to each, shall say: 

"As the Pastor of this Motherhouse, | now admit you as 
Deaconesses into the full fellowship of our Motherhouse, its 
Sisterhood and its service. May the blessing of the triune 
God rest upon you and your labors, keep you faithful unto 
death and then give you the crown of eternal life." 

One of the closing prayers shows by the fact that it came 
from thé! "Apostolic Constitutions" (among: the earliest of 
Christian orders of service) how ancient this ministry is. + 
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PAL 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


UNDOUBTEDLY external appearances are deceptive and 
denominational judgments can be unfair. We of the 
Protestant persuasion sometimes infer from the archi- 
tectural appearance of Catholic rectories that the priests 
of that group of Christians have very comfortable places 
of abode. A priest to whom a Lutheran clergyman made 
some such observation replied, “We do have our better 
quarters, but you have your better halves.” 


CELIBACY IN CHRISTIANITY 

OnE does not become liable to the charge of bigotry 
by insisting that the doctrine of celibacy which Roman 
Catholicism sponsors for its priests and religious is not 
taught in the New Testament. It is true that St. Paul 
wrote the Corinthian Christians, “I would that all men 
were even as I myself,” thereby indicating his willed 
abstention from marriage. But it is beyond doubt true 
that his reasons for his convictions on marriage were 
derivatives and not primary arguments. 

The position given to celibacy by Christianity did not 
originate in the teachings of Jesus, nor was special honor 
given it in the first century of the Christian era. Its 
adoption by the church for priests and religious can be 
traced partly to “the Oriental idea of the superiority of 
the human spirit to its material tenement. Catholic 
Christians were not to be outdone by heretics and 
heathens in self-renunciation.” There was a kind of 
rivalry induced when the Gentiles were approached 
with the summons of the Gospel to turn from the wor- 
ship of idols and from the dissolute ways of pagan 
culture. The rise of monasticism set the seal of special 
holiness upon chastity and encouraged the church at its 
councils in the fourth century to restrict marriage to 
the laity. 

Contributing to acceptance of the value of celibacy is 
Rome’s doctrine of works of supererogation. The term 
looks very ponderous, but it breaks down into a com- 
bination of Latin words meaning “above what is asked 
or required.” It refers to the threéfold vow of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, which is taken by the clergy of 
Rome and at least classes of the religious. Such “works” 
are above what the law requires, it is taught by the 
church, and when done “a treasury or fund of super- 
abundant merit is formed, from which the church can 
draw in order to abbreviate the required satisfaction in 
Purgatory.” But for Purgatory’s existence there is no 
revelation. It was invented along with “merit” and 
other fallacies. 


BY WHAT AUTHORITY 

SOMETHING new in the way of combinations is in 
process of formation—a very curious partnership, it 
seems to us. Its character is indicated by a paragraph 
issued May 15 from the office of the Chief of Chaplains 
of the War Department. We quote: 


“United Service Organizations for National Defense: To 
assist communities in the vicinity of Army and Navy instal- 
lations in handling the tasks presented by their proximity 
to such installations, six religious and welfare groups in the 
United States have formed the United Service Organiza- 
tions. These groups are the Salvation Army, Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., the National Catholic Community Service, Jew- 
ish Welfare Board, and the National Travelers’ Aid Society. 


a 


The following sentences are quoted from the proceedings at 
a meeting held on April 17, 1941, to confer on defense 
morale: ‘If national defense is to be an all-out effort, the 
preservation—yes, and the strengthening—of spiritual and 
social values is imperative.’ (Letter, President Roosevelt) ; 
‘The United States Government stands squarely behind the 
United Service Organizations in their program.’ (Federal 
Securities Administrator Paul V. McNutt); ‘It is dangerous 
for us to rely too much on our material equipment, on guns 
and ships and airplanes, and on the mere number of our 
troops, if at the same time we forget that no armaments are 
sufficient unless they are backed and inspired by the in- 
vincible spirit of the human soul.’ (Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson); ‘I think if you could see my daily mail ad- 
dressed to me personally from women all over the country 
who have boys in this army, you would realize how vastly 
important it is that we do something and do it quickly. We 
can manage this thing on the military reservations, but we 
very urgently need your assistance, and quickly, and 
financially, to help matters off the reservations. I can think 
at the moment- of no better Christian work than that, or, 
incidentally, noné more helpful to us in the development 
of a strong, virile, clean Army.’ (General George C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff, United States Army.)” 


Reports received by Tut LutTHEeRAN since April 15 
convey the information that June 6, 7 and 8 were desig- 
nated as United Service Organization Sabbath; that a 
drive would be inaugurated to raise $10,765,000 “to 
finance the operation of more than 360 clubhouses for 
the spiritual guidance and leisure-time activity of sol- 
diers, sailors, and defense workers”; and that a Clergy 
Advisory Board had been established composed initially 
of the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church; the Most 
Rev. Edward Mooney, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Detroit; and the Rev. Dr. Edward Israel, president of 
the Synagogue Council of America. Named as serving 
with them are twenty-seven clergymen of various de- 
nominations. Lutherans cited as co-operating are Dr. 
E. J. Braulick of the American Lutheran Church, Dr. 
T. F. Gullixson of the Norwegian Lutheran Church, and 
Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of Augustana College. 

It is reported that arrangements are contemplated by 
those in charge of this project whereby Lutheran pas- 
toral contacts will be available to Lutherans in the mil- 
itary service of the government. Just how this will be 
done is not yet announced. Obviously, the co-operation 
of our Church in this hookup of groups that are sec- 
ondary to the congregation and subject to its authority 
will depend on the plans offered for our acceptance. Our 
experiences in 1917-1918 were not favorable to depend- 
ence on such auxiliaries. 

On the basis of previous efforts at co-operation, it can 
be expected that we Lutherans will proceed with great 
caution in this decidedly entangling alliance. If the spir- 
itual mission of the Church is clearly recognized, and if 
the ministry of the means of grace is not buried under 
forms of recreation and so-called social diversions, we 
can be 100 per cent for it. 

But we do not think that even a war justifies sur- 
render of denominational loyalties to opportunism. The 
United Service Organization for National Defense, Inc., 
does not have a particle of authority beyond what is 
given it. To receive, it must first ask. 
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An Apostolic Church 


Corinth Congregation Exhibits Divine Grace and Human Weakness 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 


I Corinthians 3: 1-15. The Sunday School Lesson for June 29 


As the closing lesson in the second 
quarter of 1941, the portion of Scrip- 
ture chosen for examination by Sunday 
school seniors is descriptive of an actual 
situation in the apostolic church. The 
scene of the community of believers is 
the city of Corinth in Greece. It was 
a commercial metropolis during the 
period over which Paul’s missionary 
journeys extended. Here Paul brought 
the Gospel, and here for a considerable 
period of time he lived and supported 
himself by working at his trade of tent- 
maker. Later he removed from the city 
and resided in Ephesus. It was from 
this place that he wrote a letter to the 
church at Corinth, to whose members 
he had brought the Gospel and for 
whose fidelity to the Word of God he 
felt himself responsible. 

It would be difficult to find fifteen 
verses in the New Testament whose 
contents were more explicitly indica- 
tive of the results of apostolic preach- 
ing than are found in the opening por- 
tion of this third chapter of Paul’s first 
letter to the Corinthians. In “The Les- 
son Commentary” for this year, under 
the heading, “Lesson Plan,” the distinc- 
tive points of these verses are indi- 
cated under five headings. The first is 
the presence of jealousy and strife. 
Second, there may be many ministers, 
but only one Lord. Third, rewards of 
service are according to the labor’ ap- 
plied. Fourth, but the true and sure 
foundation of the church is Christ. 
Fifth, the material constituting the 
church must endure severe tests and 
thus prove its quality. The comparison 
with permanent or perishable materials 
for the foundations is most explicit and 
the tests most severe. 


Human and Divine in Co-operation 

It is very striking, and in some re- 
spects comforting, to find that among 
the first congregations that were estab- 
lished the influences both of divine 
grace and of human weakness become 
apparent. Paul continually reminded 
those to whom he brought the Gospel 
that of their own ability they could not 
render obedience to their Saviour. 
Nothing is more definitely objective in 
the teachings of this great apostle than 
the energy which is sent from above. 
He does not even count himself as more 
than a servant of his Lord and as a 
messenger through whose apostolate 
the kingdom of God is to be estab- 
lished. Of this relationship he is, how- 


ever, assured beyond any contradiction, 
and from the basis of this assurance he 
justifies the manner in which he taught 
the people who came to the meetings 
held in Corinth while he was among 
them in person. 


Leaders Label Divisions 

The imperfection of the response to 
divine grace, to which reference is 
made in this part of his letter, reached 
the stage that produced strife. It is the 
trouble so frequently familiar in con- 
eregations of the present time where 
divisions take the form of followers of 
leaders. At Corinth there were at least 
three of these sections of the congrega- 
tion. Particular prominence is given to 
one group which claims superiority on 
the grounds that it had as its head the 
highly cultured, eloquent convert from 
Greek surroundings, Apollos. It is easy 
to speculate concerning the tenets of a 
second party who said, “We are of 
Paul.” Possibly they were traditional- 
ists, such as we have at the present 
time, who say, “We did not do things 
thus when so-and-so was our pastor.” 
And then there was a third party who 
claimed superiority in that they would 
accept no leader less than Christ Him- 
self. Here again one thinks of extremists 
who declare themselves to, have some 
special channel of communication with 
the throne of wisdom and the source of 
grace by which they can ignore the es- 
tablished heads of congregation and 
church. 


Too Little Knowledge 

Paul’s diagnosis of the trouble at 
Corinth was more incisive than com- 
plimentary to the participants in their 
confusion. He said to them in effect 
that they were like children who were 
so little competent to carry on the 
serious, constructive, commanded duties 
of Christian discipleship as to be jealous 
of each other. It would be interesting 


to examine the distractive competitions 


amongst believers to determine in how 
many instances the trouble is due to 
lack of understanding of the Gospel and 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
June 23 to 29 

M. The Gospel of Glory. II Cor. 3: 1-11. 
T. The Gospel of Liberty. II Cor. 3: 12-18. 
W. ace ivr ate for the Gentiles. The Acts 10: 
Th. Christianity’s Message. The Acts 13: 32-39. 
F ihe Coen of the Kingdom. Matt. 13: 
Sat. The Council of the Church. The Acts 15: 1-6. 
S. Increasing Joy. Isaiah 9: 1-7. 
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to consequent jealousy of fellow be- 
lievers. Certainly in many instances 
over-emphasis of phases of our Lord’s 
teachings and undervaluation of the in- 
telligence and sincerity of groups other 
than one’s own become the source of 
quarreling and strife. 


Baseless Pride 

A second phase of the difficulty in 
Corinth is likewise one which is fa- 
miliar to us of the present time. There 
was a tendency amongst these groups 
to compete with each other for credit 
to be paid them for their labors. Paul 
cut the ground out from under all such 
claims by calling attention to the divine 
power which alone enables the king- 
dom of God to be established and ex- 
tended. The husbandman who plants 
and who tends the soil in which the 
seed has been sown should not over- 
estimate what he has done. Nor should 
the farmer who irrigates the field from 
water that has fallen from the skies and 
has thus become available for his use, 
consider that he is more than a dis- 
tributor of what has been placed at his 
disposal. There are no self-made Chris- 
tians, whatever one may think about 
men who are titled “self-made.” There 
is no congregation which is without ob- 
ligations to those who have gone be- 
fore or which can be negligent of its 
responsibilities to generations that fol- 
low. But in thus revering the past and 
protecting the future, they work from 
the point of view of stewards, and at no 
time lose sight of that which they have 
received from our Lord by the minis- 
tration of the Holy Spirit. The conser- 
vation of what grace does for a com- 
munity has true value. 


Not All Was Lost 


In the final accounting, however, St. 
Paul is assured that the preaching of 
the Gospel in this old heathen, corrupt 
city has not been in vain. The power 
of God unto salvation brings results. It 
is desirable in these days, when exter- 
nal faults of the Church are so severely 
criticized and when so many people are 
confronted with doubts as to the reality 
of the divine in our daily lives, that 
we should once more assure ourselves 
that ‘there is in the midst of us the 
kingdom of God; that the church where 
the Gospel is purely preached and the 
sacraments are rightly administered 
has at its core that which God has es- 
tablished and which will work that for 
which divine grace has been provided; 
namely, the eternal salvation of the be- 
liever. The tests will come, and they 
will be severe, as by fire. Hay and 
stubble will be consumed. Great tem- 
ples will be overthrown. Men, for a 
while prominent in leadership, will pass 
and be forgotten. But the promise of 
God is not thereby made null and void. 
Those who believe shall be saved. 
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The Young People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Highlights for 
Christian Living 
Support and Recovery in 
Sickness 


James 5: 14-16 


CHARLES KINGSLEY was called “an 
ordained layman.” From his writings 
we might almost apply the same title 


to St. James. He is intensely practical. 


-_— 


Dr. James Hastings has quoted from 
an unnamed source part of the message 
of James in these striking sentences: 
“You are very orthodox, and so is the 
devil... . You have heard of a Pente- 
costal tongue of fire; I will tell you of 
another—a tongue of fire lit from the 
pit. Some praise God in a very pious 
manner, then lose their temper and 
scold. Some regard themselves as true 
Christians, and say to their relatives: 


_ ‘Be comfortable, be warmed and filled,’ 


while they sit down to their dinner 
alone. Shams, all of them! Let us get 
to practical matters. You talk of faith. 
Show me your deeds!” 

What are some of these practical 
matters of which James writes? We are 
concerned with one of the most im- 


_ portant of them. “The supplication of 


a righteous man availeth much in its 
working.” Is prayer as practical as 
baskets of groceries, loads of coal and 
wood, and bundles of warm clothing? 
The New Testament writer, with the 


reputation of greatest practicability, 


thought so. Whenever the Christian 
does not think that prayer is practical, 
just as practical as any good deeds, the 
heart of his Christian life will be dead. 


Whose PrayerP _ 

It is the righteous man whose prayer 
avails. To connect this thought with 
what has gone before, it is the man 
who will do all he can to feed, clothe, 
and comfort his needy neighbor, whose 
prayer will count most. The righteous 
man is one willing to help at any cost 
in personal sacrifice, if the way will 
open. 

“Bow thy head and pray 
That while thy brother starves today 
Thou mayest not eat thy bread at ease; 
Pray that no health or wealth or peace 
May lull thy soul while the world lies 

Suffering, and claims thy sacrifice.” 

The righteous man is the child of 
God. He lives as righteous a life as he 
can, because of his love for God. His 
motive for right doing is the love of 


| Christ. 


The righteous man is also the re- 
deemed man—the man whose sins are 
washed away in the blood of Christ. 
He is justified by faith. 


Essentials of Successful Prayer 

Our Lord has pointed out a number 
of essentials for successful prayer. The 
importance of prayer may be recog- 
nized not only by the number of in- 
stances in the Gospel where Jesus Him- 
self prayed, but also by the amount of 
emphasis given prayer in His teaching. 

Jesus taught that a man should not 
come to the altar until he had sought 
reconciliation with his neighbor. He 
must forgive if he is to be forgiven. He 
must have faith. Unity in prayer with 
other Christians will help. He must be 
absolutely sincere. He must not become 
weary in prayer, but keep continually 
at it. He must be humble and repentant. 

RESEARCH—Give instances from the 
life and teachings of Jesus that illus- 
trate the method and spirit of prayer. 

The idea of prayer fits into the whole 
Christian conception of religion. Dan 
Crawford, long-time missionary to 
Africa, said: “If faith in God gives us 
eternal life, why will not faith in Him 
give us our morning meal? We boast 
of being so practical a people that we 
want to have a surer thing than faith. 
Did not Paul say that the promise was 
by faith made sure?” 

There is no other logical answer to 
that question than “Yes.” Whatever 
we need or our neighbors need for 
support and comfort in times of sick- 
ness is a proper subject for prayer. In- 
deed we deny our faith if we fail to 
think of prayer in relation to these 
needs. 


Does Prayer Fail? 

Many Christians are weary of prayer. 
The answer seemed so long delayed 
that they have given up, sure some- 
thing is wrong with God, with their 
prayer, or with themselves. No doubt 
they have forgotten that the righteous 
man prays in perfect reliance on God’s 
good will. Why ask God anything if 
we do not trust fully His wisdom and 
His love? 

The classic example of this faith is 
given us by Jesus Himself. He prayed 
for release from the awful burden of 
the cross. In that prayer in the Garden 
was more than an agony of desire for 
avoidance of the pain and shame of the 
cross. It involved the terrible sin of 
those who would crucify Him, the de- 
sertion by many of those whom He 
loved, and the sorrow and disappoint- 
ment of all of them. Facing such a 


prospect He demanded nothing from 
God. He asked that the cup might be 
taken from Him, but He trusted with 
unquestioning faith that God knew 
what was best and that God’s heart was 
full of love for Him and for all men 
everywhere. Recovery in sickness must 
depend on God’s good will. Support 
will come, whether recovery comes or 
not, if we have learned to say, “Our 
Father,” with all the rich meaning of 
those words. 


“For years I’ve prayed, and yet I see 
no change, 

The mountain stands just where it 
stood, 

The shadows that it casts are just as 
deep, 

The pathway to its summit e’en more 
steep, 

Shall I pray on? 


“T will pray on! Though distant it may 
seem, 

The answer may be almost at my door, 

Or just around the corner on its way, 

But whether near or far, yes, I shall 
pray, 

I will pray on!”—Edith L. Mapes. 


Prayer for Self 

“Is any among you afflicted? Let him 
pray,” said James. In our thought of 
intercessory prayer, that is, prayer for 
others, we must not forget to pray for 
ourselves. This is not selfish any more 
than it is selfish for a child to tell its 
desires to its parents. These desires 
rightly include material things, such as 
food, work and health. We must not, 
however, gauge the love of God by the 
way in which we receive answer to our 
prayers. Anything that it is right for 
a child of God to have, it is right to 
talk to God about. 

Phillips Brooks speaks of “The gra- 
cious mercy that binds omnipotence a 
willing servant to every humble hu- 
man prayer.” Omnipotence means all 
power. We must come to God in the 
assurance that prayer is the binder by 
which our own weakness is bound to 
God’s power, our own ignorance to His 
knowledge, our own limited vision to 
His all seeing eye, our own hurried 
demands to His patient timelessness, 
our own wavering confidence to His 
unchangeable love. 

“Whatso’er our lot may be, 
Calmly in this thought we’ll rest, 

Could we see as Thou dost see, 

We should choose it as the best.” 
* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, June 29. 
Next topic, “The Position of the Chris- 
tian State.” 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


SONGS IN THE NIGHT 


By W. R. Siegart. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York. Pages 128. 
Price, $1.00. 


Are you discouraged, despairing? Is 
life facing you like an overshadowing 
cloud? Here is a book that will help 
you through the mists. The great facts 
of our religion in action are here shown 
you—in operation. 

This is a message of hope for pas- 
tors and laymen, written by a man: who 
has had experience with them. Such 
books are needed in these times. 

There are six chapters as follow: 
Our God Giveth Songs; Night of Fail- 
ure; Night of Doubt; Night of Sin; 
Night of Sorrow and Suffering; Night 
of Death. JAMES F. VORKOPER. 


SINNERS, YET SAINTS 


By W. H. Rogers, D.D. American 
Tract Society, New York. Price, $1.50. 


On reading the striking title of this 
book, one might at first conclude that 
the author selected these seemingly 
contradictory terms as a kind of play 
on words devised to attract the atten- 
tion of the reader. A careful reading 
on the book brings the conviction that 
they contain a fundamentally religious 
truth clearly set forth in the New 
Testament, especially in the Epistles of 
St. Paul and in the First Epistle of St. 
John. 

The author with convincing logic 
sets forth the truth contained in the 
statement of the title and bases every 
step of his argument upon the inspired 
Word so as to bring comforting convic- 
tion to the sincere believer. 

It is refreshing to read a book whose 
statements are fundamentally based 
upon the clear teaching of the Word of 
God. No attempt is made to substitute 
the products of human reason and 
speculation for the plain revelation of 
the Spirit of God. E. F. Krauss. 


FOR GOD WAS WITH THEM 


By T. E. P. Woods, D.D. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Pages 150. Price, $1.00. 


The author of this volume has for a 
number of years been the head of the 
Bible Department in the McCallie 
School for Boys at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and has achieved a fine and vivid 
method of presenting Biblical truth to 
old and young alike. 

“Some of God’s Messages Through 


the Lives of Men and Women of the 
Past” is the sub-title of this book of 
ten chapters. Abraham, Jacob, Moses, 
Deborah, Hannah, Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth, Simeon and Anna, Peter, Thomas, 
and Paul are the characters that are 
treated from a fresh viewpoint, with 
emphasis upon the Biblical material as 
given, and illuminated by a reverent 
“reading between the lines.” 

The appeal of this book to this re- 
viewer is that it is not “preachy,” al- 
though there is much sermonic mate- 
rial available in it. It is a biographical- 
interpretative presentation. 

Particularly beautiful are the sym- 
pathetic treatments of Zacharias and 
Elizabeth—“A Home of Piety’—; 
“Simeon and Anna,—Waiting for the 
Promise”—; and greatly inspiring is 
the flashing delineation of Paul,—“The 
Pharisee Who Became a Christian.” 

This book affords excellent teaching 
materials and should be one which 
older young people would read with 
interest and help. 

H. A. McCuttoueu, Jr. 


ROSANNA OF THE AMISH 


By Paul W. Yoder. The Yoder Pub- 
lishing Company, Huntingdon, Pa. 1940. 
Pages 325. Price, $2.00. 


The writer of this book says in the 
preface of the volume: “Having been 
born of Amish parents and having 
grown to manhood as an Amish boy, 
the author knows the Amish people in- 
timately, in fact, is one of them, and 
knows their customs and practices so- 
cially, economically, and religiously, in 
minute detail.” He explains further 
that he has been prompted to write 
concerning Rosanna because he has ob- 
served that “several writers with seem- 
ingly vivid imaginations and apparently 
little regard for facts have written 
books about the Amish and have missed 
almost entirely the cardinal virtues of 
this people.” 

Mr. Yoder has chosen a means of 
arousing interest in his subject by a 
contrast. Rosanna, the heroine of his 
narrative, was the daughter of one Pat 
McGonegal, who married Bridget 
O’Conner after the two of them had 
immigrated to America from Ireland. 
The place of residence of the bride and 
bridegroom was in a Pennsylvania vil- 
lage where a community of Amish peo- 
ple lived. One of them, Miss Elizabeth 


Books reviewed on this page may be 
secured from the United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. So 
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Yoder, sometimes took boarders. The 
death of his wife compelled Pat Mc- 
Gonegal to commit his four-day-old 
fourth child, a baby girl, into her com- 
petent hands. Thus she grew to wom- 
anhood in an Amish environment. 


Such being the child’s situation, it 


was logical for the author to describe 
her relationships to the forms of wor- 
ship practiced by the Amish and to the 
forms of employment characteristic 
among these skillful, thrifty, self-de- 
pendent farmers. One is given a 
glimpse of the Sunday gathering for 
worship at a member’s house (these 
are house, not farm, Amish). Court- 
ship, marriage, christening, death and 
a funeral, and forms of industry are 
described with simplicity and with 
clarity. 

Mr. Yoder has given this reviewer 
the impression that a cardinal fault 


amongst Christians is pride. The un- f 
adornment.of worship, the requirement — 


of the simplest forms of apparel, the 
resistance to modern innovations of 
travel and house furnishings are de- 
scribed and accounted for by the in- 
sistence of the group against the subtle 
intrusions of this world’s sources of 
pride. The book contains illustrations 
which, though not numerous, are in- 
teresting. NatHan R, MEtHORN. 


YOUTH—MILLIONS TOO MANY? 


By Bruce L. Melvin. Association 
Press, New York. Price, $2.00. 


The author of this volume was for- 
merly connected with the Research 
Division of WPA. His thesis, to use 
his own words, is “that the funda- 
mental issue facing young people to- 
day is that of establishing themselves 
in the ranks of gainful workers” (page 
16). Facts from recent surveys are 
used to support this statement. 

In Chapter 9 the author deals with 
some of the organizations of young 
people in this country. Among the or- 
ganizations studied is the American 
Youth Congress. Readers will find in 
this chapter helpful and valuable in- 
formation. 

Documented information is presented 
by Mr. Melvin to prove that there are 
three major needs of youth: “Economic 
security, education, recreation” (page 
211). One seeks in vain for another 
major need of youth, namely, a spir- 
itual foundation on which to build life. 
There are 21,500,000 young people in 
the United States between 16 and 24 
years of age. “In the coming decade 
they will determine what America is 
to become” (page 215). One wonders 
what that future will be like if religion 
is absent from the picture. 

A foreword to the volume was writ- 
ten by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

ERWIN S. SPEES. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


ON MINISTERIAL PENSIONS 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

From letters which come to the Pen- 
sion Office and from articles which ap- 
pear in synodical papers, it is apparent 
that some are of the opinion that be- 
cause there have not been a large num- 
ber of accessions to the new pension 
plan, it will not function, 

The purpose of this letter is to in- 
form the Church that the Pension 
Board has made no solicitations for 
membership in the new plan and will 
not until after the spring meetings of 
the synods. 

Every synodical president has been 
offered a representative from the Board 
to appear at the meeting of his synod 
to explain the plan (if necessary) and 
to answer questions. 

Without any solicitation forty-one 
pastors and their congregations have 
applied for admission to date. 

Harry Hopces, 
Executive Secretary. 


Plan Should Reflect the Church, 
Not the World 

In the ministry of the church, what 
is the primary object of pensions? 

So far as I have been able to figure 
out from listening to speakers and 
reading on this subject, it is something 
like this: to pension is to give clerical 
members a stipulated amount of money 
or material aid when they cannot 
render active remunerative service in 
the church. It would be highly correct 
to have such an objective in, the state 
or corporate society, but the state and 
the church are two very different re- 
alities—in origin, principle, message 
and service to mankind. Hence these 
two should express their ideals in dif- 
ferent plans. It appears to me that 
Ministerial Pensions’ first objective is 
not money, but a message to the world 
_ of the concrete working out of the’ spirit 
of our Lord. The Pension Plan should 
be the living embodiment of the Lord 
Himself. In a world of material abund- 
ance, it should interpret Christ’s ideals 
and spirit to a world that is destroying 
itself and dying from material injustice. 

It is not a “good neighbor” policy, 
but the Lord’s policy of “love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” It should be a 
message to a world whose policy is 
that of Wall Street, a world which is 
trying to find a solution to the terrible 
economic chaos in which we are now to 
be found without Jesus’ way. It should 
be a plan that would endeavor to in- 
terpret the brotherhood of Christ in a 
tangible way. 

If the Pension Plan does not first be- 
come an interpretation of our Lord’s 
teaching, I do not think we should do 
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anything more about it as the plan of 
the church. But on the other hand, if 
material security is the primary mo- 
tive, let us join forces with the state; 
then we will get the highest pension, 
with a maximum of security and per- 
manency. We know that the very ex- 
istence and earning power of private 
funds are often uncertain. 

Our economic system is very much 
pagan; therefore, darkness hovers over 
the human family. It has withstood the 
spirit of our Lord more successfully than 
any other thing. It is now being weighed 
and found wanting; and the serious 
thing is that it is those who reject the 
Christian religion who find it wanting 
and reject it. The church’s economic 
operation is not much better than that 
of the world, and in this respect we 
are much the children of the world and 
conform to the world’s ways. 

If we are to lift our ministry to spir- 
itual heights, have a real appeal to the 
church to follow with a return bene- 
diction for the church, and fulfill our 
God-given task of giving the dying 
world the message, “Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens and so fulfill the law 
of Christ,” we must follow our Master 
more of the way. We did not enter the 
ministry for money, nor should we feel 
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inspired to seek the best paying church, 
in order that we may have the largest 
pension. Who are there among us who 
have not received their talents from 
the Lord? What right have we, then, 
to use our God-given gifts entrusted to 
us in such a way that we may not only 
have the greatest material comforts 
while actively serving, but also when 
the service is over, or get most of the 
comforts of life? Let the ministry of 
our Lutheran Church arise, give the 
world a challenge, a message—that the 
love of Christ must be shed abroad also 
in the economic life of man. 
G. K. Myxuanp. 


DISCOURAGING 


THE minister advertised for a man 
servant, and the next morning a nicely 
dressed young man rang the bell. 

“Can you start the fire and get break- 
fast by seven o'clock?” asked the 
minister. 

“I guess so,” answered the young 
man. 

“Well, can you polish all the silver, 
wash the dishes, and keep the house 
neat and tidy?” 

“Say, Parson,” said the young fellow, 
“T came here to see about getting mar- 
ried—but if it’s going to be as much 
work as all that, count me out right 
now.”—Ansgar Lutheran. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


AWARDS AND SOUVENIRS 


A Wide Range of Selection 
of Gifts, Booklets and Novelties 


Will be found listed in our Catalogs 


CATALOG No. 68—Pages 81 to 107 
CATALOG No. 71—Pages 19 to 28 


These catalogs are in the hands of all pastors and Sunday 
school superintendents who will gladly share them with 
Vacation Church School workers. Catalogs will be sent to 
any church school worker on request. 


Direct requests to Department L, THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Support of Missionaries Phase of Central Penn 


Women’s Work 


More than 600 women gathered in 
Christ Church, York, Pa., for the sec- 
ond biennial Women’s Missionary Con- 
vention of the Synod of Central Penn- 
sylvania. Representing more than 
14,000 members, these women felt the 
keen responsibility for all the things 
which happened during the three-day 
meeting beginning May 13. 

Assisting the pastor, the Rev. Gerald 
G. Neely, at the Communion Service, 
were Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of 
synod, and the Rev. Ralph R. Gresh of 
Gettysburg, president of the West 
Pennsylvania Conference. 

Greetings were brought by various 
representatives; among them Mrs. 
Clarence W*: Depfer, president of the 
local society;' Mrs. F. V. Moore, pres- 
ident of the City Missionary Union of 
York; Mrs. Erle K. Diehl of Hanover, 
vice-president of the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference; Mrs. Gordon Wil- 
liams of Hazleton,. president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania; and Dr. 
Hamsher. 


- Inspirational Addresses 

The Central Pennsylvania group 
supports in full or in part nine mission- 
aries on foreign fields. The convention 
had the distinct privilege of having six 
returned missionaries on its program: 
Dr. and Mrs. "Roy M. Dunkelberger, 
India; Misses Selma Bergner and Helen 
Shirk, Japan; Mrs. C. E. Buschman and 
Mrs. Miriam T. Miller, Africa. Misses 
Leila Van Deusen and Grace Onstead, 
who have been commissioned to India, 
were present at all sessions. They are 
supported by the West Pennsylvania 
and. Alleghany Conferences respec- 
tively. 

The inspiration of the convention, 
however, was not limited to those who 
have served in foreign fields. There 
were also Dr. Edwin Moll, general sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; Dr. C. P. Swank, superinten- 
dent of Synodical Missions; Dr. C. E. 
Krumbholz, secretary of welfare for 
the National Lutheran Council; and 
Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, our national pres- 
ident. 


“The Empire Builder” 


One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion was the presentation of “The Em- 
pire Builder,’ a pageant of the life 
and work of Dr. Frederick Christian 
Heyer, written and directed by Mrs. 
Neely. Dividing the theme into ten 
scenes, the author successfully de- 
picted the sincere consecration of our 
first missionary to India one hundred 
years ago. 


Of the $50,000 goal set by the 
Women’s Missionary Society for the 
India Centennial the share for the 
women in the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod is $13,500. 

During the biennium this Society has 
raised $89,000, which includes monies 
from thank offerings, patron and pro- 
tege projects and life membership. 
During the sixty years of its existence 
the women of this Society have en- 
joyed the enviable reputation of always 
bringing substantial sums. 


Constitution and By-laws 

Being the first convention since the 
merger, there would naturally be many 
items in the constitution and by-laws 
to be clarified or changed. The only 
action which brought a distinct change 
was the proposal that the meetings of 
the convention shall be held triennially 
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instead of biennially, the meeting to be 
held in the spring previous to the hold- 
ing of the national convention. 
In conformity with the request of our 
Church from the Omaha Convention | 
the Executive Board report recom- 
mended the unity of all missionary 
work under one leadership and direc- 
tion. The wisdom of this change was 
readily seen, so from now on the Young 
Women’s Missionary groups will be a 
definite part of the larger work. 


Officers 

The following were elected for the 
next biennium: Mrs. D. Burt Smith, 
Philadelphia, president; Mrs. W. H. 
Menges, Spring Grove, vice-president; ~ 
Mrs. S. W. Diffenbacher, Williamsport, 
secretary; Mrs. F. T. Reiter, Johnstown, 
treasurer; Mrs. Pierce M. Willard, Mill- 
ville, statistical secretary. The next © 
meeting—will be held in the spring of 
1943 in the Susquehanna Conference, 
the place and time to be announced by 
the Executive Board. 

Mrs. Atrorp R. Naus. 


Iowa Women Adopt New Constitution — 


THE sixty-seventh annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
Iowa was held at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
May 5-7. 

Monday afternoon the Society joined 
with the synod for’ the Communion 
Service. The Rev. David E. Robinson 
of Sioux City preached the sermon, and 
Dr. R. W. Livers, pastor of the local 
church, conducted the liturgical ser- 
vice. 

Monday evening we were privileged 
to hear Miss Lilith Schwab, instructor 
in Repalle Girls’ School, speak on “One 
Hundred Years in India.” She told of 
the plans of the Indian Christians for 
the celebration of the centennial in 
1942. The Life and In Memoriam Ser- 
vice which followed was conducted by 
Mrs. R. W. Livers. An informal fel- 
lowship hour followed with St. John’s 
Church of Council Bluffs as host. 

The convention was formally opened 
Tuesday morning by the president, 
Mrs. M. E. Redeen of Newton. The 
devotions were developed around the 
theme, “Co-workers With God,” and 
were ably presented by Mrs. William 
Syers of Cedar Rapids, Mrs. Irving 
Wren of Manly, Mrs. George McBride 
of Burlington, and Mrs. C. W. Ramsey 
of Missouri Valley. 

Greetings were voiced by Dr. M. A. 
Getzendaner, president of synod; Dr. 
Joseph Sittler of the Ohio Synod on 
behalf of the U. L. C. A.; Mrs. Walter 
Voss, vice-president of the Nebraska 
synodical society; Dr. Thomas Rinde, 
president of the Midland Assembly; 
and Dr. R. G. Schulz, presifent of Car- 
thage College. 


The migrant problem was dra- 
matically presented by Mrs. Covert T. 
Brown of Council Bluffs as she read 
the play, “Tractored Out.” 

Departmental work was presented by 
a courtroom scene in which the de- 
partment secretaries appeared as wit- 
nesses for the defense in a trial at which 
the Women’s Missionary Society was 
charged with delaying the coming of 
the Kingdom and by over-organization 
and inefficiency. The judge, Mrs. A. G. 
Heitman, who was program chairman 
for the convention, called upon the 
convention to act as the jury. A verdict 
of “not guilty” was returned. 

Mrs. A. B. Schwertz, Executive 
Board member, told us we might look 
forward to the commissioning of Miss 
Esther Bacon of Sioux City as a mis- 
sionary nurse. 

Tuesday evening at the banquet Dr. 
Joseph Sittler spoke on “Echoes of the 
Church at Large.” The guest speaker 
was Dr. Leland H. Lesher of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Wednesday morning we enjoyed 
hearing a letter from Mrs. F. J. Weertz, 
our former synodical president and 
Iowa’s program chairman for the Tri- 
ennial Convention which was held in 
Des Moines last October. Echoes of the 
convention were sent by Miss Florence 
Eggers of Davenport. 

At a luncheon for presidents and 
treasurers, plans for the India Centen- 
nial were discussed. All societies were 
urged to stress the Centennial Fund 
and the observance of India Centennial 
Day December 2. 

Perhaps the most important business 
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transacted was the adoption of our new 
constitution. The convention greatly 
appreciated the many hours of work 
which Mrs. Schwertz and her commit- 
tee devoted to its rewriting. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. M. E. Redeen of New- 
ton; vice-president, Mrs. A. G. Heit- 


man of Sioux City; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Harold Gardner of Des 
Moines; statistical secretary, Mrs. O. J. 
Larson of Cedar Rapids. 

The next convention will be held at 
St. Mark’s Church, Davenport, M. A. 
Getzendaner, D.D., pastor. 

Mrs. F. D. Botpr. 


California Women Increase Gift for Missions 


Tue forty-ninth annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Synod of California was held in 
First Church, Los Angeles, May 8-10, 
in conjunction with synod. The theme 
of the convention was “Christ—Yester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow.” 

The president, Mrs. P. J. Kramer, 
presided at all sessions. Mrs. Frederick 
J. Weertz delivered the address of wel- 
come. 

Greetings were brought by Frederick 
J. Weertz, D.D., pastor loci; W. E. 
Crouser, D.D., from the Synod of Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Rudolph Burke from the 
Augustana Synod; Mrs. H. O. Egers- 
ton from the Norwegian Synod; the 
Rev. Hans C. Jersild, representative of 
the Danish Synod; Miss Elvira Strunk, 
missionary to China, now on furlough; 
Miss Florence Welty, missionary to 
India, retired. A telegram from Manila, 
conveying greetings from Miss Louisa 
A. Miller, missionary to India, en route, 
was read. 

H. J. Pflum, D.D., president of the 
Board of American Missions, Buffalo, 
N. Y., in addressing the convention, 
said, “The U. L. C. A. is building, in 
the United States and Canada, a new 
church every seventeen days. The eve- 
ning program, “Yesteryear Concert,’ 
was most enjoyable. z 

California Synod was celebrating its 
Golden Jubilee and included in its 
printed program the program of the 
Women’s Missionary Society’s conven- 
tion. 

In behalf of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, Mrs. Kramer presented the 
president of synod, the Rev. William H. 
Derr, with a gavel made of rosewood. 


_ Following this a reception was given in 
_the social hall by the local Society. 


The presentation of departments was 
directed by Mrs. Weertz in a delight- 
ful and original manner. Mrs. Elsa 
King Frey, national Board member, in 
an address on “One Hundred Years in 
India” compared the female outlook 
then and now. A great change has come 
to the women of India through our 
missionaries. More than $5,000 was 
given for missions this year, $1,200 
more than last year. Two new societies 
were received. There are now forty- 
seven societies with 877 members. 

A rising vote of thanks and appre- 
ciation was tendered Mrs. J. E. Hoick, 
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twenty-five years synodical historian, 
on completing a splendid history of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Synod of California, which is printed 
in the synod’s history, ‘“Fruitage of 
Fifty Years,” by Dr. Hoick. 

Mrs. Kramer was given a rising vote 
of thanks for programs she distributed 
which were made by the missionary 
members of St. Michael’s Church, 
Berkeley, where she is an active and 
loved member. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. 
P. J. Kramer; vice-president, Mrs. Guy 
L. Hudson; secretary, Mrs. L. D. Swan- 
son; treasurer, Mrs. Mabel Scheehl; 
statistician, Mrs. Iva H. Baltzly; his- 
torian, Mrs. Lawrence N. Chelson. 

Rosa A, R. FLATHMANN. 


Lutheran Missionaries 
On Zamzam Safe 


THE whole nation is relieved to learn 
that all passengers on the Zamzam, the 
Egyptian ship which was sunk in the 
South Atlantic, are safe in a French 
port. On board were about 140 Amer- 
icans, 22 of them Lutherans (counting 
missionaries and their families) en 
route to mission fields in Africa. 

After first reports on May 19, the sit- 
uation seemed rather hopeless. All 
seemed lost. News services reported 
that there were probably no survivors. 

Then the next day brought the happy 
news that all on board were safe. The 
Zamzam had been sunk by a German 
surface raider, but all passengers were 
rescued. Later dispatches indicated that 
the Americans (with the possible ex- 
ception of twenty-four ambulance 
drivers) will be permitted to return to 
the United States as soon as possible. 

The Lutherans on board were: the 
Rev. Ralph Hult, the Rev. and Mrs. V. 
Eugene Johnson and two children, Dr. 
and Mrs. C. Einar Norberg and three 
children, Mrs. E. R. Danielson and six 
children, Misses Esther M. Olson, 
Velura Kinnan, Olga Guttormson, 
Oletta Berntsen, and Sister Oleda 
Agrimson. 

Pastors Hult and Johnson, and Dr. 
Norberg (medical missionary), of the 
Augustana Synod, were responding to 
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the call of Lutheran World Action for 
men to serve on the Leipzig, Berlin, and 
Bethel fields, adjoining the Augustana 
Mission in the Tanganyika territory in 
East Africa, which are now without 
adequate supervision because the en- 
tire staff of German workers (about 
120) are interned. 

Mrs. Danielson and her children 
were on their way to the Augustana 
field to join the Rev. Mr. Danielson, 
who returned to Africa last fall. 

Miss Olson and Miss Kinnan were 
going to Africa for the first time. They 
were commissioned to teach in the 
school of the Augustana Mission. Miss 
Olson had lived at Eau Claire, Wis., and 
Miss Kinnan at Peterson, Minn. 

Miss Guttormson, whose home was 
in Canada, was sent by the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church to serve in the Zululand 
in South Africa. The other two, Miss 
Berntsen of the Lutheran Deaconess 
Home in Brooklyn, N. Y., and Sister 
Oleda Agrimson of Peterson, Minn., 
were on their way to serve as mission- 
aries of the Sudan Interior Mission. 

The Zamzan sailed from Jersey City, 
N. J., March 20, stopped at Baltimore, 
Md., at Port-of-Spain on the island of 
Trinidad, and at Pernambuco, Brazil. 
The ship cleared this last port April 9 
and set oui across the South Atlantic 
for Cape Town, South Africa. There 
was no further word from or about the 
ship until the dramatic announcement 
of the ship’s disappearance May 19. 

—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


Chaplain Canup 


AT a recent meeting of the Michigan 
Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, held at Pontiac, Mich., M. 
Luther Canup, D.D., pastor of the 
Grosse Pointe Lutheran Church, De- 
troit, was elected chaplain. Prior to 
being elevated to the state chaplaincy, 
Pastor Canup was for ten years chap- 
lain of the Detroit Chapter of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. Dr. 
Canup’s ancestors arrived in this coun- 
try fifty years before the Revolutionary 
War; after settling in and near Harris- 
burg, Pa. they joined the German 
migration which pushed down through 
Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas, 
about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He is a descendant of Michael 
Brown (Braun), a Lutheran pioneer, 
who. built the “Old Stone House” in 
Rowan County, N. C., in 1776, and is 
still standing. Because of the war 
psychology in this country today, there 
is an increasing interest in the Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, and members of this patriotic or- 
ganization are found in every state of 
the Union. 
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Business and Church Man 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY EXPRESS APPRECIATION 


OF E. G. HOOVER 


No, not that famous G-Man, J. Edgar 
Hoover, nor even our former president, 
Herbert Hoover, but our own E. G. 
Hoover, who has been in the jewelry 
business fifty-five years, fifty of which 
have been in Pennsylvania’s capital 
city, Harrisburg, Pa. Under his own- 
ership and personal supervision “the 
Hoover reputation” for honest business 
methods and integrity of purpose has 
built up a business that has become 
one of Harrisburg’s institutions, as well 
as a monument to the Hoover name. 
And the best part of his story is that 
his church activities have paralleled his 
business activities from the beginning. 
The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica does not boast a layman more de- 
voted to his church, or one who has 
given more of his time, talents, and 
substance to its support, “according to 
his ability.” For more than half a cen- 
tury Mr. Hoover has been living proof 
that honest business practices and hon- 
est religious practices work together 
for good “to them who love the Lord.” 

At the merger convention in New 
York in 1918, at which the United Lu- 
theran Church in America was formed, 
Mr. Hoover was a delegate elected by 
the East Pennsylvania Synod. In the 
elections of members of boards to 
which administration of the affairs of 
the newly formed body was committed, 
he was chosen for the Board of Pub- 
lication. At its organization meeting, 
he was elected treasurer and served in 
that capacity until convenience in busi- 
ness transactions made it desirable to 
locate the functions of that office among 
the duties of the Business Manager. 

Excepting three bienniums during 
which Mr. Hoover was ineligible for 
service on the Board of Publication, he 
has been a member since 1918. To 
capacity for the work required of an 
active board member, he has added that 
regularity in attendance at meetings 
which enables efficient functioning. 


Golden Wedding Anniversary 


Another important event in Mr. 
Hoover’s life will be his golden wed- 
ding anniversary next July 11. Con- 
gratulations in advance, Mr. Hoover, 
on that red letter day on your calendar. 
But to return to the main subject: be- 
fore going to Harrisburg fifty years ago, 
Mr. Hoover was in the jewelry business 
five years in Philadelphia. When he 
opened his store in Harrisburg—which 
was just one door from his present 
store, 25 North Third Street—the morn- 
ing of February 28, 1891, he was both 
employer and employee. For years his 
store force has numbered fifteen. The 
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famous “Hoover Guarantee” goes with 
every purchase. 

Mr. Hoover is almost, if not quite, a 
charter member of our Laymen’s 
Movement, and has served continuously 
on both the Executive Committee and 
the Administrative Committee for more 
than a score of years. He has been re- 
peatedly honored by his Church, both 
by election and appointment, to re- 
sponsible positions. Every honor be- 
stowed upon him is an honor worthily 
bestowed. 


122D CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 10) 


Ordination Service 


The following young men were or- 
dained at the closing service Wednes- 
day night: Edward Walter Graefe, 
Trinity Church, Reisterstown, called by 
the Board of Foreign Missions to the 
Argentine field in South America; 
Robert Edward _ Lee, Reformation 
Church, Washington, called as pastor of 
Luther Memorial Church, Blacksburg, 
Va.; George E. Whetstone Waynes- 
boro Church, called as assistant pas- 
tor to his home congregation; Musser 
Diven White, Memorial Church, Har- 
risburg, called as assistant pastor of 
Incarnation Church, Washington, D. C. 

Lawrence D. Folkemer, Christ 
Church, Baltimore, was relicensed to 
continue his work at the School of Mis- 
sions, Hartford Seminary. Luther 
Burns Saltzgiver, St. Mary’§’ Church, 
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Silver Run, was relicensed to continue 
special clinical training for theological 
students.in Social Service Work, New 
York City. 

Henry W. Snyder, D.D., pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Washington, preached 


the ordination sermon upon the theme, | 


“The Blueprint of the Ministry.” 

A special committee was authorized 
to investigate the need for a full-time 
president of synod and to report at the 
next convention. 

The Rev. Leon N. Zahn was the chap- 
lain for the regular sessions. 


Officers for Ensuing Year 


The following officers were elected 
to carry the responsibility of the synod’s 
Administrative Work: President, the 
Rev. Raymond C. Sorrick, Messiah 
Church, Baltimore; secretary, the Rev. 
J. Frank Fife, Holy Comforter, Balti- 
more; 
William G.-Minnick, Baltimore; treas- 
urer, Mr. Virgil W. Doub, Middletown. 

In accord with the provisions of the 
new constitution adopted at this con- 
vention the following were elected 
members of the Executive Committee 


statistical secretary, the Rev. — 


(in addition to officers of synod): Pas- - 


tors L. Ralph Tabor, Paul A. Weidley, 
D.D., Donald Brake, A. T. Sutcliffe; 
Messrs. Austin M. Cooper, T. P. Hick- 
man, W. E. Zschiesche, Edwin W. Herr- 
mann. Committee on Christian Educa- 
tion: Pastors Raymond C. Sorrick, Roy 
L. Sloop, Fred R. Seibel, Jr., I. Wilson 
Kepner, Justus H. Liesmann, Howard 
F. Reisz, and Messrs. A. H. Snyder, 
Carl L. Schaeffer, Osmond Derr. Com- 
mittee on Ministerial Students: Pastors 
W. C. Waltemyer, Ph.D., John L. 
Deaton, D.D., A. R. Wentz, D.D., J. 
Harold Mumper, D.D., William C. Hud- 
dle. Examining Committee: Pastors 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, D.D., Carl C. 
Rasmussen, D.D., Henry W. Snyder, 
D.D., Henry Manken, Jr., Charles H. 
Corbett. Synodical Home Missions: 
Philip S. Baringer, D.D., Charles B. 
Foelsch, D.D., James Oosterling, D.D., 
Messrs. Virgil W. Doub, L. Russel 
Alden, J. Henry Frick. Board of the 
National Lutheran Home for the Aged: 
B. Clinton Ritz, D.D., E. O. Manken. 
Board of the Loysville Orphans’ Home: 
Pastors Charles J. Hines and E. G. 
Goetz, and Mr. Edward V. Benham. 


Synodical Brotherhood 
Convention 

The Maryland Synodical Brother- 
hood Convention was held preliminary 
to the opening of synod, May 25 and 
26. Dr. Harry F. Baughman, professor 
of Homiletics at Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, preached at the devotional 
service Sunday evening upon the 
theme, “Our Tasks and Our Respon- 
sibilities as Men of the Church for the 
Whole Program of the Whole Church.” 
Business sessions were held Monday 
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morning and afternoon. Discussion 
centered about the six objectives of 
the Brotherhood under the leadership 
of the following speakers: the Rev. 
Henry J. Whiting, Inner Mission So- 
ciety of Baltimore; the Rev. Howard E. 
Snyder, Atonement Church, Washing- 
ton; Herman Wollenweber, Baltimore; 
Merwyn C. Fuss, Trinity Church, 
Taneytown; James H. Falk, Frederick; 
and George C. Rhoderick, Middletown. 

The Brotherhood obligated itself for 
_ the ensuing year to complete its pledge 

of $1,000 as a gift to St. Luke’s Church, 
Silver Springs, Md., toward the pur- 


chase of a site for the synod’s newest 
and rapidly growing mission. 

The newly elected officers are: Pres- 
ident, Harry B. Fogle, Uniontown; vice- 
presidents, Carton Command, Balti- 
more, and Lloyd E. Wolfe, Washington; 
secretary, Carl H. Hornfeck, Baltimore; 
treasurer, Clyde Hesson, Taneytown. 
Executive Committee: William E. 
Zschiesche of Baltimore, Charles F. 
Alvard of Hagerstown, Ruhland C. 
Boyer and James H. Falk of Frederick. 
Dr. Henry H. Bagger, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., gave the ad- 
dress at the Brotherhood banquet. 
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CONTRIBUTION TOWARD MUHLENBERG BICENTENNIAL 
Mechanicsburg and Lancaster Anniversaries 


Tue Lancaster Conference of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Ad- 
jacent States held its 158th annual con- 
vention as guests of one of the oldest 
congregations in the conference— 
Muddy Creek Church, organized more 
than 200 years ago. The convention 
opened with the Lord’s Supper, admin- 
istered by the officers. The Rev. 
Charles A. Mathias, pastor of St. 
John’s, Columbia, Pa., preached an ex- 
cellent sermon on the theme, “The Man 
of God.” 

President H. C. Fry, S.T.D., reviewed 
activities and accomplishments of the 
past year. Routine reports of the com- 
mittee of the conference indicated a 
healthy condition in all the work. 

One of the most interesting future 
- projects will be the publication of a 
history of conference and congrega= 
tional developments. Each pastor will 
be asked to submit a history of his 
congregations and two pictures, one of 
himself and one of the church. The 
cost of the book is to be limited to 
$1,250, and will sell at $2.00 per icopy. 
Each congregation is limited to 1,500 
words for each fifty years. The mate- 
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rials are to be gathered between now 
and October 31, 1941. The publication 
will be made during 1942 as the confer- 
ence contribution to the Muhlenberg 
Bicentennial. 

The 1942 convention will be held in 
Trinity Church, New Holland. Dele- 
gates included 41 pastors, 26 lay dele- 
gates and 11 registered visitors. 

Considerable activity has been no- 
ticed in the churches of the conference 
in response to the United Appeal for 
Muhlenberg College and the Philadel- 
phia Seminary. 


Anniversaries 

Two anniversaries of note were held 
recently. The seventieth anniversary 
of St. Mark’s, Mechanicsburg, the Rev. 
Lawrence M. Reese pastor, was ob- 
served with a week of services May 4- 
11. Prominent in the history of the 
congregation is the name of Henry 
Neidig Fegley, D.D., pastor 1872-1922, 
to whose memory the anniversary 
booklet is dedicated. Speakers at the 
services were Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania; Raymond Shontz, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Mechanicsburg 
Ministerium; the Rev. 
Charles Krauth Fegley, 
Weehawken, N. J.; Dr. H. C. 
Fry, Shiremanstown; the 
Rev. Robert J. Allen, Me- 
chanicsburg M. E. Church 
and the pastor, who 
preached the reconsecration 
sermon. Former pastors of 
the congregation include 
the Rev. Johnson R. Groff, 
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Dr. Fegley, the Rev. George Shiery, the 
Rev. Richard F. Garnet, and the Rev. 
Lawrence M. Reese. 

One of the outstanding programs 
during the week of the anniversary 
was the pageant, “Faith of Our 
Fathers,’ presented Wednesday night 
by a cast of more than eighty persons. 
This pageant was written by Edith E. 
Fegley of Mechanicsburg and the Rev. 
Charles K. Fegley, Weehawken, N. J., 
children of the late Dr. Fegley. 


The sixtieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of Christ Church, Lancaster, 
was observed May 9 and 11. Accord- 
ing to the history of the congregation 
presented in a very attractive illus- 
trated brochure, the organization was 
completed in 1881. The West King 
Street Chapel had been built in 1868, 
and from then until 1881 was used as 
a mission of Trinity Church, Lan- 
caster. A loose organization was at- 
tempted May 5, 1878, with four men of 
Trinity as wardens. This continued 
until May 9, 1881, when Christ Church 
emerged from a preaching point to an 
organized congregation. 

Christ Church traces its origin to the 
first Sunday school session September 
29, 1867, in a shoemaker’s shop at 410 
Manor Street. Christ Church owes a 
great deal to Trinity, and especially to 
the Rev. Emanuel Greenwald. The 
mother church gave not only of time 
and effort but generous financial as- 
sistance. It has been estimated that 
about $30,000 was donated to Christ 
Church until 1904 when it became self- 
supporting. Two sons of the congre- 
gation have entered the ministry, the 
Rev. Dr. Luther D. Reed, son of the 
first pastor of the congregation and 
now president of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary, and the late Rev. Frederic Doerr. 

Four names are associated with the 
congregation as a mission, the Rev. 
Charles S. Albert, the Rev. John W. 
Rumple, the Rev. David H. Geissinger, 
and the Rev. C. Elvin Haupt. The pas- 
tors of the organized congregation dur- 
ing its sixty years were the Rev. E. L. 
Reed, the Rev. J. W. Richards, the Rev. 
A. J. Reichart, the Rev. G. Martin 
Ruoss. 


Personals 

The Rev. and Mrs. G. Gordon Parker, 
missionaries to Liberia, West Africa, 
supported by St. Paul’s congregation, 
Lititz, the Rev. E. P. Truchses pastor, 
sailed May 14 aboard the El Nil, an 
Egyptian ship. The Parkers have been 
in this country since the summer of 
1939. 


Your correspondent has now re- 
moved to a renovated eighteenth cen- 
tury log schoolhouse located a few 
hundred feet east of historic Emanuel 
Church, Brickerville, on the “Lakes to 
the Sea” highway. 
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Vw York City Vhesws 


LUTHERAN YOUTH LEADERS IN CONVENTION 
Student Centers and Congregational Life 


Over the Memorial Day week-end 
the New York State Luther League 
held its forty-eighth annual convention 
in New York City with the Long Island 
District League serving as host. Six 
hundred fifty registered delegates gave 
New York City a new high standard 
for conventions. The earnestness of 
this group and the genuine enthusiasm 
for the work of the Church and the 
Luther League were marked features. 
Furthermore, the dignity with which 
everything was done, both in business 
and pleasure, was a high tribute this 
group of young people paid to the Lu- 
theran Church. In every respect the 
convention gave Lutherans of this area 
a justifiable pride in belonging to a 
denomination which can look forward 
to an enterprising group of leaders to 
whom the church of tomorrow will be 
indebted for its ability to carry on. 

The business sessions began May 30. 
The convention heartily endorsed the 
program of the Luther League of 
America for the threefold division into 
Intermediate, Senior and Young Peo- 
ple’s Groups. The Rev. David G. Jax- 
heimer of Freeport, L. I., was the con- 
vention chaplain. His contributions to 
the sessions made the delegates con- 
scious of the kingdom of our Lord in 
the midst of this confused, uncertain 
world. 

At a banquet on Saturday evening, 
the Rey. Dr. Ross H. Stover of Phila- 
delphia was the main speaker, his topic 
being, “Estimates of Life.” In his pop- 
ular fashion Dr. Stover described the 
false estimates of life which lay em- 
phasis upon fortune, fame and pleas- 
ure. To counter these disappointing 
views the speaker showed how Christ 
brought His abundant life to its fulfill- 
ment by His careful choice of the things 
He knew, the things He loved and the 
things He did. 

The five hundred people attending 
the banquet were also appreciative of 
the remarks made by Newbold Morris, 
president of the City Council of New 
York. Mr. Morris pointed out that 
some of the most significant things 
about this city receive scant attention 
from those who are not acquainted with 
the vital impulses which serve to give 
it greatness, and went on to speak of 
New York as a city of churches and 
churchgoers. 

The convention closed Sunday after- 
noon with a farewell Communion Ser- 
vice at Holy Trinity Lutheran Church. 
The Rev. Dr. Walton H. Greever, sec- 
retary of the United Lutheran Church 
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in America, was the preacher. More 
than 400 people attended the service 
and more than 300 communed. The 
new officers were installed: President, 
Daniel J. Lehmann of St. Albans; vice- 
president, Miss Dorothy Traupel of 
Poughkeepsie; treasurer, Albert Roeper 
of Little Neck; recording secretary, 
Miss Mildred Agne of Oneida; cor- 


responding secretary, Miss Elizabeth 


Miller of Newburgh. 

The Intermediate League held its 
convention simultaneously with the 
Senior League. The main speakers 
were: Alvin Schaediger, president of 


the Luther League of America; Sister 


Pearle Lyerly of Washington, D. C.; 
and Mr. John Laumann of Canada. 
There were 150 Intermediates reg- 
istered. : 


Refugee Work 


The Manhattan Lutheran Parish 
Committee has recently set wheels in 
motion to see what can be done to pro- 
vide added spiritual service for refugees 
from Europe who come from Lutheran 
backgrounds. Some rather shocking 
cases of negligence have been brought 
to the attention of this organization 
and the need for directed study and 
action is apparent. In Manhattan there 
is probably the most densely settled 
group of refugees to be found any- 
where in this country, and many of 
these people in their native lands had 
ties with the Church of our confession. 
Through the Church House much good 
work has been done under the direc- 
tion of Pastors Krumbholz, Sanjek and 
Long, but there is also a great amount 
of work which lies outside the province 
of their Boards. The opportunity given 
to our local churches is to assimilate 
these people into their active fellow- 
ship. 

In view of the responsibility which 
the churches are beginning to feel for 
those who come from other: lands, a 
special committee has been appointed 
to consider the advisability of calling 
a full-time pastor to work with ref- 
ugees. If it is decided to act on the 
suggestions which have been made, the 
committee will probably consider a 
pastor who is a refugee himself in or- 
der that he will have a full under- 
standing of the problems and difficul- 
ties which those who have been exiled 
from Europe have had and still have. 
He would endeavor to interest these 
people in the Lutheran churches near- 
est their homes. There is no thought of 
having separate refugee ‘services of 
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worship. It is hoped that these people 
will find their places in the regular 
church life. 

Mr. Henry K. Hall is chairman of 
the committee to investigate this sit- 
uation. The committee has been given 
power to act if such a course is deemed 
wise. 


Friends of Lutheran Students 

The annual meeting of the Friends 
of Lutheran Students was held in the 
Church of the Advent. The Rey. Dr. 
Robert Gearhart, student pastor of 
Philadelphia, was the principal speaker. 
He dwelt particularly upon the things 
which congregations can do to help 
students feel welcome in the churches 
of the neighborhood where their uni- 
versities are located. 

The Friends of Lutheran Students is 
an organization having for its purpose 
the serving of students and nurses in- 
this locality both spiritually and mate- 
rially. Financial assistance has been 
given to enable students to attend re- 
gional and national Lutheran Student 
conventions. In certain cases needy 
students have received contributions. 
Through the contacts which the mem- 
bers of this organization have with the 
churches the effort is made to keep 
student work constantly in the mind 
and prayers of the members of the 
congregations. The Church of the 
Advent serves students from Barnard 
College, Columbia University and 
Union Theological Seminary; St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church provides facilities for 
groups from Hunter College to meet; 
monthly meetings are held at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity for stu- 
dents from New York University. 


Released Time 

Dr. Paul C. White, secretary of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York, 
called a meeting of pastors and lay rep- 
resentatives of congregations to discuss 
the part the churches must play in 
availing themselves of the opportunities 
provided by law permitting children to 
be released from school one hour each 
week to attend classes in religious in- 
struction. A representative group met 
at St. Luke’s Church to hear Assistant 
Superintendent Jansen discuss the 
question from the viewpoint of the 
Board of Education. He insisted that 
the churches must provide schools 
which will attract the children in spite 
of the lure of competing interests, and 
he also emphasized the point that a 
high standard must be maintained. 
Pastors and lay leaders were encour- 
aged to plan for weekday schools in 
September. The results in the churches 
where schools have already been es- 
tablished are highly gratifying. With 
careful planning the requirements of 
effective instruction in religion can be 
met and ignorance lessened. 


: 
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LUTHERAN PIONEERS IN CANADA 
Dr. Knudsen Visits Saskatoon Church and Campus 


LUTHERAN circles in Canada rejoice 
over the achievements of one of the 
young members of St. Peter’s Church, 
Preston, Ontario. Miss Clara Bern- 
hardt has been denied the rugged 
physical health that is inevitably asso- 
ciated with youth, but she has reso- 
lutely refused to let the limitation 
daunt her and has, by sheer determina- 
tion, entered and made a place for her- 


_ self in the field of literature and jour- 


nalism. Two years ago she published 
a small volume of poems to which she 
had given the title, “Silent Rhythm.” 


It was favorably received and was 
_made up chiefly of work that had al- 


or forty individual blooms, to give the - 


ready appeared in a large number of 
leading magazines. A prominent Cana- 
dian authoress, in the Foreword to the 
volume, made such comments as the 
following: “How is the writer of a 
Foreword, in dealing with thirty-five 


perfume of such lines as: ‘And I shall 
smile, remembering a word you did not 
say, my dear, but which I heard’? One 
unforced bit of verbal music must be 
given as a sample of something to which 
any woman would be glad to sign her 


' name: 


‘Because I smile and sing and live 
As other people do, 

They stare in wonderment and say, 
I have forgotten you. 


‘They do not know that laughter is 
A garment I must wear, 

When surging tides of loneliness 
Have swept my spirit bare.’ ” 


Miss Bernhardt is a book reviewer 
for one of our greatest weeklies, “Sat- 
urday Night” of Toronto, and her poems 
frequently appear on its pages. The 
immediate occasion for my reference 
now to this gifted young-woman_is the 
contemplation of a poem and a review 
in a recent “Saturday Night” now lying 
before me. May she continue to find 
joy in writing. 


Commencement 


Students are being released from 
classrooms and libraries and offered the 
freer movements of the open spaces. 
It is thus at Saskatoon. Convocations 
have been held throughout April and 
May, beginning with the Theological 
College of the United Church of Can- 
ada and ending with the Lutheran sem- 
inaries on May 28. The closing ser- 
vices of the Lutheran College and Sem- 
inary and Luther Seminary, held in 
the Assembly Room of the college, 


_were of special importance. The Lu- 


te 
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theran College class was the largest in 
our history and the Luther Seminary 
graduate was the first in the history of 
that institution. For the first time both 
institutions conferred the Bachelor of 
Divinity degree. It was a great event 
and the congregation overflowed into 
the corridor. The address on “The 
Open Door,” given by Professor E. 
Gomann, S.T.D., revealed outstanding 
insight, analysis and confidence. It oc- 
casioned much admiring comment. 
Among the visitors were Dr. Murray, 
president emeritus of the University of 
Saskatchewan, and Dr. Dix, principal 
of St. Andrew’s Theological College of 
the United Church of Canada. The 
graduates of the Lutheran College and 
Seminary were: Theodore Hartig, B.A., 
Aleksi Koski, Henry Poggemiller, B.A., 
Louis Schoepp, Gerhard Weise, and 
Martin Zulauf, B.A.; and of Luther 
Seminary, John Precht, B.A. Those 
receiving the B.D. degree were: Theo- 
dore Hartig, Henry Poggemiller, the 
Rev. H. L. Wagner, Martin Zulauf and 
John Precht. Outstanding ‘proficiency 
was recognized in the awarding of three 
prizes: English Bible, donated by the 
faculty members of the Lutheran Col- 
lege and Seminary, to Martin Zulauf; 
the German language, donated by the 
German-Canadian Association of Sas- 
katchewan, to Theodore Hartig; psy- 
chology, donated annually by the Rev. 
John Miller of Patience, Alberta, to 
Henry Poggemiller. The seminaries 
will reopen September 23, 1941. 


Dr. A. M. Knudsen 


of the Board of American Missions of 
the U. L. C. A. favored Saskatoon with 
a visit recenty. It was the first time he 
had been on our seminary campus, and 
we were glad to note his interest. Some 
of us almost envied him his trip from 
Alaska to Seattle by aeroplane over 
the Canadian Rockies and then by 
Canadian National Railways through 
the Rockies to our Prairie City. He was 
here to study the Trinity Church sit- 
uation. Pastor Freitag left recently 
after receiving a call to Golden Spike, 
Alberta. The church building has been 
sold and the congregation is eagerly 
looking forward to the selection of a 
new site and the erection of a service- 
able and attractive building. 


Hosts to Luther League 
Convention 


The big event in Canadian Lutheran 
circles will be the General Conven- 
tion of the Luther League of America 
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to be held in Kitchener-Waterloo July 
third. Never before has a general con- 
vention of the Church been held in 
Canada, and this one is being antic- 
ipated with high hopes. It was planned 
before the war began, but the war will 
not in any way interfere with its pro- 
gram. In fact, the Canadian govern- 
ment has officially intimated its pleas- 
ure at the prospect of having so many 
young citizens of the United States as 
guests in the country. The people of 
Canada appreciate more than words 
can express the friendship of their 
great neighbor country and, whether 
connected with the Luther League or 
not, will wish the convention Godspeed. 

Lutherans in Canada are not an 
exotic element in the country but an 
integral part of the nation from its very 
beginnings. Canadian communities 
have been built up in chronological 
stages across the continent, and at every 
stage Lutherans have been among the 
pioneers. They have helped to clear 
the woodlands, trim the sails of fishing 
schooners for new voyages, sink shafts 
into the new discovered mineral de- 
posits, bring the timber out of the 
forests and populate the prairies. Where 
hard things had to be done they were 
in the front ranks. And this applies 
also in times of war. Nova Scotia, On- 
tario and Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan, Alberta and the gateways be- 
yond the Rockies have felt the touch 
of Lutheran hands on the knobs of the 
opening doors. Sometimes they have 
spoken another tongue, but not seldom 
has it been a more pious one, for they 
have brought their Bibles and their 
catechisms and have dedicated their 
humble homes with family prayers. 
They have had a share with others in 
transforming the landscape and, in pro- 
portion as they have labored, have they 
learned to love their new homes and 
country. They have fought in every 
Canadian army from the days of the 
victorious General Wolfe and they have 
sacrificed other homes and possessions 
in homage to their British King. They 
have the right to act as Canadian hosts 
to visitors from other lands. They are 
doing it in a special way this summer 
through the Luther League Conven- 
tion. 


New York, N. Y. The window in 
memory of Mr. Carl Pickhardt, one of 
the founders of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity in charge of the erection of the 
present church and for many years a 
devoted and leading member of the 
Board, was dedicated June 1 at the 
morning service. The window was pre- 
sented by Mr. Pickhardt’s family and 
depicts “The Last Supper.” Dr. Paul 
E. Scherer is the esteemed pastor of 
this congregation. 
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Dedicated Erce of Debt 


Bethphage Church, Crouse, N. C., 
was rededicated the first Sunday in 
May by the pastor, the Rev. Walter N. 
Yount, and the sermon was preached 
by J. L. Morgan, D.D., president of the 
United Synod of North Carolina. This 
church, located near Lincolnton, is the 
second largest rural church in Lincoln 
County, and has a baptized member- 
ship of 512. 

The present church is the third that 
this congregation has occupied since its 
organization in 1858, and was erected 
in 1925 at a cost of $25,000, and was 
dedicated free of debt in 1937. The total 
expenditure for recent improvements 
was $1,943.55, and included refinishing 
of the floors, painting the interior and 
exterior, laying concrete walks, and 
oak furnishings. The altar, reredos, 
pulpit, lectern and chancel chairs were 
given by Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Houser, 
and the pews were given by members 
and former members. 


A brass altar cross, missal stand and 
candelabra, and a Common Service 
Book have been placed on the altar; a 
brass candle-lighter and 50 copies of 
the Common. Service Book have been 
provided, the choir has been comfort- 
ably seated and vested. 

The following pastors brought greet- 
ings: E. H. Kohn, Ph.D., Mt. Holly; 
O. W. Aderholdt, Salisbury; F. M. 
Speagle and J. J. Bickley of Dallas; 
Hugh Barringer, Salisbury; also Mrs. 
J. L. Morgan, from the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the North Carolina 
Synod; Dr. L. A. Thomas from the 
Southern Conference; and Dr. J. L. 
Morgan from the synod. 

The church was filled to capacity, 
nearly 400 persons being present. Just 
before the close of the service, on be- 
half of the congregation, Dr. Morgan 
presented the pastor with a purse as 
an expression of appreciation for his 
efforts in their midst. 


HUNGARIAN LUTHERANS 
UNITE AND ADVANCE 


(Continued from page 11) 


Stewardship Methods Adopted 

Stewardship and participation in the 
work of the U. L. C. A. were the next 
subjects under discussion. Though 
stewardship has its special difficulties 
in Hungarian churches, the Conference 
decided to take every step necessary to 
overcome the hindrances. A unified 
method of stewardship has been agreed 
upon and all Hungarian congregations 
not yet doing so are urged to accept 
the duplex envelope system and to par- 
ticipate in the great program of the 
U. L. C. A. by paying the apportion- 
ment. 


The deliberations reached their spir- 
itual heights when the Conference 
unanimously adopted a resolution 
brought jointly by the Rev. Gabor 
Brachna and the Rev. F. W. Rettmann 
“to condemn the use of unscriptural 
methods in the raising of funds for the 
Church of Christ” and to “do every- 
thing in their power that such usages 
be abandoned and the methods recog- 
nized by the United Lutheran Church 
in America be accepted in every con- 
gregation.” 

Through the creation of the Hunga- 
rian Conference of America a new 
bond of fellowship has been created 
among the hitherto unorganized Hun- 
garian churches; at the same time a 
new feeling of responsibility, of fellow- 
ship and of devotion has been formed 
towards our mother church, the United 
Lutheran Church in America. The new 
Conference is now seeking recognition 
from the U. L. C. A. 


Lutheran Student 
Work in Pittsburgh 


As a fitting climax to a season of 
diverse activities the Lutheran Student 
Association of Pittsburgh held its third 
annual Vesper service in the beautiful 
Heinz Memorial Chapel, University of 
Pittsburgh, Sunday afternoon, May 4. 
The speaker for the occasion was Ed- 
ward Kuhlmann, D.D., pastor of Good 
Hope Church, Oil City, Pa. 

Dr. Kuhlmann, using as his text the 
words of St. Paul in the epistle to the 
Philippians, “This I pray, that your 
love may abound yet more and more in 
knowledge and in all judgment,” ad- 
dressed a large congregation composed 
of students and interested townspeople 
on the subject, “Four Kings.” 

One feature of this annual service is 
the installation of the association of- 
ficers for the coming year. Those in- 
ducted by the student pastor, the Rev. 


Elmer P. Wentz, include: Dorothy 
Segelhorst, Janet Steeb, and Ralph 
Meister of the University of Pitts- 


burgh; Miriam Fischer and Robert 
Sterling from Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; and Margaret Anderson 
from Pennsylvania College for Women. 

The Rev. G. B. Tejan, pastor of Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church, Avalon, Pa., and 
chairman of the Student Work Com- 
mittee, was the liturgist. Trinity Choir 
sang two anthems. 

Student work in Metropolitan Pitts- 
burgh, a co-operative enterprise with 
the American Lutheran, United Lu- 
theran, and Augustana Lutheran 
churches, struggles along under a num- 
ber of handicaps, the most serious be- 
ing the lack of a college church in 
which to center the season’s activities. 
The nearest co-operating’ church is 
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almost two miles distant from any of 
the campuses. For that reason monthly 
meetings are held on whatever campus 
facilities are available. 


The important part of the work, how- 


ever, is the visitation of the student 
pastor among the resident students, 
seeking to be of pastoral assistance to 
them and urging that they attend 
services somewhere each Sunday. 


Personal 


Governor Guy J. Swope of Puerto 
Rico, a Lutheran layman, will address 
a special meeting in Old St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church, Middletown, Pa., 
June 22, in connection with the annual 
pilgrimage to the old church, which 
was erected in 1767. The congregation 


was founded in 1752. The Governor / 


retains his membership in Klopp’s Lu- | 
theran Church, Hamlin, Pa., but at- | 


tended Memorial Church, Harrisburg, 
while located in Harrisburg. The ser- 
vice is sponsored by the Arthur King 
Bible Class and an effort is being made 
to have 300 men attend. Governor 
Swope will speak on Lutheran mission 
work in Puerto Rico. 


Mr. Karl E. Kniseley, son of the Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Kniseley, of Mt. Zion 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., preached in 
his home church May 25. He was grad- 


uated from the Philadelphia Seminary | 


May 15, and has accepted the call to 
become pastor of the Scenery Hill Par- 
ish, in the Pittsburgh Synod. He was 


ordained during the meeting of the | 


Pittsburgh Synod May 28, in New Ken- 
sington, and entered upon his duties in 
the pastorate the next Sunday. He will 
be installed June 18. 


The Rev. Richard Wolf has resigned 
from the pastorate of First Church, 
Plymouth, Ohio, effective August 1, in 
order to enter Yale University for 
graduate work. He will receive his 
M.A. from Oberlin College this year. 


Boston, Mass. The Rev. William B. 
Sadtler, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
deserves great credit for an arrange- 
ment by which religious programs are 
broadcast by short wave station WRUL 
Sunday afternoons from 4.00 to 4.30 
o’clock. General programs were de- 
signed particularly to reach listeners in 
Finland, Germany, Sweden and Amer- 
ica. Preachers able to use the ver- 
nacular of these four countries officiate 
at the services. June 22 Dr. Samuel G. 
Trexler, president of the United Synod 
of New York, will be the preacher. The 
National Lutheran Council is sponsor- 
ing the programs and suggests, “Pass 
the word along to all your friends 
wherever they may be and suggest that 
they hear and participate in the world- 
wide gospel service.” 
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SWIFT MOTION FORWARD 
(Continued from page 5) 


‘as the reasonable program for the 


whole constituency, with all pastors 
and church representatives instructed 
to present all causes “fairly and vig- 
orously.” 

And with the Calendar there came 
The Factual Budget, a new plan, but 
one desired and patiently awaited these 
many days. Your reporter is “short” 
on mathematical acumen, and relies on 
an opinion from an Executive Board 
member as to nature and goal of the 
new budget. It attempts, we are told, 
honest, candid and straightforward ap- 
praisal of our financial needs. It does 


' not have any “cushion.” It is genuinely 


_ “factual,” 


fer from the 


correct according to best 
judgment in recognition of needs. As 
Treasurer Rice said, we should have 
the faith to try it, since we believe the 
people will welcome such a budget and 
work faithfully to reach the need. The 
U.L. C. A. treasury, we are told, stands 
to gain under this plan, fulfilling the 
desire to be “fair” to the other mem- 
bers in “the family of synods.” The 
“apportionment’ as suggested will dif- 
“budget” by perhaps 
twenty per cent, being an even figure, 
and chosen in recognition of varied 
abilities both in congregations and 
among individuals. There will be rec- 
ognition through published honor rolls, 
likely also through certificates and 
“seals,” of successful benevolent ac- 
complishments. 


The Institutions 


Pittsburgh’s reputation has at times 
been that of “property poor,” meaning 
an overload of institutions; this year 
we learned that “these are our wealth.” 


They have their needs; the new Cal-— 


endar seeks to give each fair considera- 
tion. (This report apologizes that but 
two or three have mention at this 
time.) Thiel College lies on the heart 
of synod; a $45,000 item covers that 
need. Consent is given that the Old 
People’s Home at Zelienople be free to 
seek funds in 1942, perhaps $35,000. The 
Philadelphia Seminary found willing 
ears for her three spokesmen, Dr. Karl 
Hemsath, Dr. Paul Hoh and Dr. Russell 
Snyder. Dr. Willard Allbeck’s review 
of the proposals in the synods west of 
Pittsburgh was most interesting, touch- 
ing our own feeling that seminary ef- 
ficiency might gain from mergers; we 
were pleased to have information on 
the idea of a possible Hamma-Chicago 
union, as well as the progress of discus- 
sions through Midwest synods. At least 
in theory combinations are favored. 

In all such considerations it is under- 
stood that Pittsburgh is blazing the 
way for 1942, our Anniversary Year, the 
centennial of the synod, the seventy- 
fifth of the founding of Thiel College, 


vt 


the twenty-fifth of the synodical 
merger. We noted the desire of the 
synodical Luther League to invite the 
Luther League of America to Pitts- 
burgh to observe the League’s fiftieth 
anniversary in the church where the 
young people organized their national 
society. With these we have our own 
special interests in the more imme- 
diate anniversaries, both the Muhlen- 
berg celebration and the India Mission 
Centennial, remembering the work 
done in Western Pennsylvania by 
Father Heyer. 

The choice of place for the next con- 
vention came therefore as a “natural.” 
Synod voted to meet for the one hun- 
dredth convention in Warren, Pa., with 
First Lutheran Church, the Rev. Ed- 
ward K. Rogers pastor, a congregation 
founded in 1842, the convention to be 
one of the events in observance of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the con- 
gregation. 


Ordinations 

e ordinands who were solemnly 
commissioned to the ministry were: 
Frank Reginald Morton, called to 
Bethesda, near New Kensington; 
Andrew Schilling, to St. John’s, Lon- 
don, Ohio; William John Walther, to 
St. John’s, McKees Rocks; Elwood 
George Hoffman, to Oak Grove Parish 
near Zelienople; Paul Luther Schmie- 
del, to the Elderton Parish; Karl 
Eugene Knisely, to Scenery Hill Par- 
ish; Martin John Roth, to Christ 
Church, Hankey’s, near New Ken- 
sington. 

John B. Knisely, D.D., pastor of 
Mount Zion Church, North Side, Pitts- 
burgh, assisted in the Service of Or- 
dination, at which his son was one of 
the candidates. Another member of 
synod, Superintendent William J. 
Pfeiffer, of the Old People’s Home, wit- 
nessed the reception of his son, Pastor 
William J. Pfeiffer, Jr., transferred 
from the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
and his father’s successor at First 
Church, Leechburgh. 

Father and son interests were fur- 
ther emphasized by the return of the 
president’s father to visit with the 
brethren, W. H. Shepfer, D.D., of De- 
fiance, Ohio; and the presence together 
of Dr. M. M. and Willard Allbeck. It is 
not often that the line of succession, 
father and son, is so numerously and 
prominently evident. But in the Pitts- 
burgh Synod this relationship is noted 
with thankfulness and also with some 
pride. 

Ministers transferred were: Dr. E. B. 
Burgess, Dr. Ralph D. Heim, from the 
New York Synod, to accept a profes- 
sorship at Gettysburg Seminary; Pas- 
tor Carl E. Maier, from Northwest 
Synod, to the Avonmore Parish; and 
Pastor Paul J. Mumford, from the 
Maryland Synod, to be pastor of the 
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WHEN IN 
MILWAUKEE 


COME TO 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 or nara aa es 194 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


RGEISSLER I INC. 


450 SIXTH Penner hi SE NEW YORK. 


Church Farnishings 


} IN CARVED WOOD AND |i B 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
7 LAW |__ FABRICS + WINDOWS y 


Get your sunn tonic 
sea air where uxury 
costs you less! “Ship’s 
Sun Deck” overlook- 
ing ocean, 250 rooms, 
sea-water baths, Play- 
time Room, famous 
food. As low as $30 
weekly per person, 
double. Booklet. 


WEEK-END OFFER 


per person, double room, bath, 


ton 410: all meals 7 to eet 
or Saturday te Monday. 


ONE OF ATLANTIC 
COTY’S FINEST HOTELS 
Paul Auchter, Mgr. 


Penns yivonia Ave. 


youngest Home Mission parish, Im- 
manuel, Lakeside, Erie. 


Elections 

All officers with terms expiring were 
returned. The president and mission- 
ary superintendent have full-time 
terms of five years. The recording sec- 
retary, John J. Myers, D.D., has served 
the synod over twenty-five years, ten 
as missionary superintendent until in- 
eligible by constitutional provisions for 
re-election in that office. Secretary of 
Beneficence William A. Logan, D.D., 
was first elected to the office at the 1934 
convention, also held in New Kensing- 
ton. Treasurer Elmer F. Rice, D.D., 
has been returned annually to the 
financial post since 1928. The Secre- 
tary of Statistics, Pastor J. R. Nicholas, 
is successor to George H. Schnur, D.D., 
who died October 1939. 
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ILLINOIS WOMEN STRESS 
WORK IN INDIA MISSION 


Tue twentieth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Societies of 
the Central Conference of the Illinois 
Synod met in Grace Church, Spring- 
field, Ill. The convention theme was 
“Consolidating Our Position.” The Rev. 
A. Burd Argenbright, pastor of Grace 
Church, conducted the devotions, 
basing his remarks on, “That they may 
all be one.” 

Mrs. Carl I. Empson, president, 
opened the sessions, and her program 
of procedure was accepted. Mrs. Har- 
rison of Springfield had the address of 
welcome. She referred to the fact that 
Grace Church was founded in 1841 by 
the Rev. Mr. Springer, whose grand- 

Choiré 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 


The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


THE CHANCELLOR 
704 OCEAN AVENUE, OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Rooms—Apartment—Phone. 
Ownership Management—Mrs. C. E. Rhodes. 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced, full-time teacher at the 
head of every department 


OPEN SEPTEMBER 15 


For catalog and information write to the 
president 


PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


MARION 
COD IE. CE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-library, Pre- 
nursing, Pre-journal- 
ism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business Edu- 
eation, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 
Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 to 
$485.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, 
Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


daughter, Miss Annie Sanford, in later 
years left from this same church to 
become a missionary in India. The ad- 
dress of the morning was delivered by 
Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of the 
Illinois Synod, his subject being 
“Marching Orders—Onward.” The ad- 
dress was timely, informative, and chal- 
lenging, not only ‘to missionary so- 
cieties but also to the church at large. 

At the memorial service Mrs. Stormer 
of Washington, IIl., paid tribute to those 
who had gone to their reward since the 
last meeting. Mrs. Stees of Peoria 
created considerable interest in books 
recommended for reading during the 
next year and called attention to chil- 
dren’s books and free literature avail- 
able. 

Mrs. Edwin J. Johnson of Nokomis, 
vice-president, presided at the lunch- 
eon meeting, which commemorated the 
India Centennial. The Rev. C., P. 
Tranberg of Harvel gave some inter- 
esting personal pictures of India on this 
occasion. A pageant, “Ye Have Done It 
Unto the Least of These,” by the 
Young Women’s Missionary Society of 
Decatur, was very effective, and the 
offering following resulted in the 
receipt of $82.45 for the India Love 
Gift. The address of the afternoon was 
given by Miss Lilith Schwab, mission- 
ary from India. 

The following officers were elected 
and installed: President, Mrs. W. H. 
Nicholas, Springfield; vice-president, 
Mrs. Carl D. Kammeyer, Washington; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Burton Roeth, 
Carthage; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
Harold Deege, Liberty; treasurer, Mrs. 
E. F. Lied, Peoria. 

The dinner meeting was presided 
over by Mrs. R. G. Schulz and was 
given over to the Young Women’s So- 
cieties. The address of the evening was 
by Miss Schwab on the theme, “India 
Marches On.” 

There were fifty-seven delegates, 
eleven officers and secretaries, six pas- 
tors, and 137 visitors registered at the 
sessions. Otive A. WacNneEr, Reporter. 


“THE MAGNETIC CHRIST” 


THE twenty-second annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s and Young 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
East Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod met recently in Trinity Church, 
Freeport, Pa., the Rev. Bruce R. Shaffer 
pastor. 

The theme of the convention was 
“The Magnetic Christ.” The devotions 
on “His Magnetic Appeal” and “His 
Magnetic Presence” were led by Mrs. 
Harold Cramer and Mrs. W. F. Pfeifer, 
Jr. Mrs. M. L. Clare, president of the 
conference, presided at the day ses- 
sions. Ss 

A “Blanket Shower” for the Lu- 
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theran hospital at Tsingtao, China, was . 


conducted by Mrs. L. R. Bailey, Con- 
ference Box Work secretary, and Mrs. 
S. S. Shaulis. Seventy-nine blankets 
and $28 in cash were received. Reports 
were made by officers and secretaries, 
and greetings were brought by the 
president of conference, the Rey. Bruce 
R. Shaffer. Interesting addresses were 
made by Miss Susan Glatz, missionary 
to India, and Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., 
president of the synodical society. 

Gifts for the “India Special” were re- 
ceived amounting to $190.26. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. M. L. Clare; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Charles Hill; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Harry Burkhart; statis- 
tical secretary, Mrs. W. F. Pfeifer, Jr.; 
treasurer, Mrs. John Strassner. These 
with the department secretaries were 
installed by Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr. 


The Young Women’s Conference be- 


gan with a banquet. Necessary business 
was transacted and the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Miss 
Helen McGarvey; vice-president, Miss 
Anne Kepple; secretary, Miss Mary 
White; treasurer, Miss Marian Atkin- 
son. Miss McGarvey presided at the 
evening session. Vespers were read by 
the pastor, and Miss Glatz spoke on her 
work in India. 

The fall convention will be held in 
Indiana, Pa. Naomi Myrrs LAvuFFER. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Laura E. Scott 


aged seventy-nine years, died suddenly from a) 


heart attack Sunday morning, May 18, at her 
home in Gettysburg, Pa. 

Mrs. Scott, a native of Reisterstown, Md., was 
a daughter of William and Susan Pfeffer. Her 
husband, the Rev. William D. E. Scott, died 
December 26, 1930, while acting as supply min- 
ister for Calvary Lutheran Charge of the Mary- 
land Synod. Previous to his retirement from 
the active pastorate he had filled pastorates at 
the Loysville Orphans’ Home and at Benders-~ 
ville, Pa. 

A resident of Gettysburg for the past eighteen 
years, Mrs. Scott was an active member of St. 
James Church and of its missionary society. 
She was also a member of the auxiliaries of the 
American Legion and Sons of Union Veterans, 
and one of the few surviving Gold Star Mothers 
in the county. Her son, Luther H. Scott, died 
in France in 1918 from pneumonia. 

She is survived by three sons and three 
daughters: Hugh P. and Paul E. Scott of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Harry C. Scott of New York 
City; Mrs. M. O. Rice and Miss Ruth K. Scott 
of Gettysburg, and Mrs. Lewis Gaukel of Lans- 
downe, Pa.; also four grandchildren, and one 
sister, Mrs. "Harry Trostle of Gettysburg. 

The funeral service was held from her late 
home May 21 with her pastor, the Rev. Ralph 
R. Gresh, officiating. Interment took place in 
Evergreen Cemetery, Gettysburg, Pa. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Behler, P. A., from 333 Hanover Ave., Allen- 
town, Pa., to 428 Hanover Ave., Allentown, 


Pa. 

Bielitz, Walter J., from Germantown, N. Y., to 
Red Hook, Dutchess County, N. Y. 

Caban, L., from Box 623 Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico, to 68 East 101st St., New York, N. Y. 
Cooper, George Herman, from Whitnall Park, 
Veterans’ Camp, Hales Corners, Wis., to 217 

West 29th St., Vancouver, Wash. 

Elder, Donald E., from 6836 Avenue ‘‘F,” Hous- 
a Tex., to 6151 Broadway, Indianapolis, 
nd. 

Frank, James N., from 226 Walliston Ave., 
Emsworth, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Fort Wads- 
worth, S. I., N. Y. 

Gardner, D.D., Clarence E., from Daytona 
ee Fla., to Bright- -waters, Hendersonville, 


Grober, Edgar, from Barrhead, Alberta, Can., 
to Northmark, Alberta, Can. 


J 
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Tf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


* Means Outstanding for Family. 


+ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 
Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Blood and Sand 
(Fox) 
J. Carradine 
Linda Darnell 
Rite Hayworth 
Nazimova 
Tyrone Power 


bullfighter. 


Drama, based on Ibanez 
novel about the rise, de- 
cline and fall of a Spanish 
In technicolor. 


Story uses many romantic cliches, but 
it has feeling and a sense of cause and 
effect. Technicolor is effective, sets 
elaborate and beautiful. Characteriza- 
tions, particularly some minor ones, 
are excellent. Tense, spectacular. M 


*The Great Com- 
mandment (Fox) 
John Beal 
Johnny Downs 
M. Moscovitch 


and comrades. 


Drama. Young zealot seeks 
out Jesus, hoping to find 
Him a military leader. In- 
stead, is moved by message 
of love and forgiveness to 
return and practise it, 
despite protest by family 


While somewhat stiffly written and 
directed, film is remarkably simple 
and convincing, in contrast with cer- 
tain elaborate biblical films of the 
past. And the theme is decidedly 
worth while. Would be effective for 
use by churches. Deserving of sup- 
port. MM, YC 


Artificial and amateurish. 


Red Head Comedy. Spoiled young 
(Mono.) millionaire is reformed by 
Eric Blore marriage he had arranged 
Johnny Downs to wheedle money from 
June Lang family. 


Scattergood Pulls 
the Strings of 
(RKO) 

Guy Kibbee 
Bobs Watson 


Drama. Kindly philosopher 
“American Magazine” 
stories helps small wand- 
erer find his father; rights 
things for young couple. 


A decided improvement on first in 
this film series. Rather impossible 
ease with which problems are solved 
is more than compensated for by the 
pleasant, homey atmosphere. 

M, Y, Cc 


Sunny (RKO) 


Comedy, with music and 


While story is fragile, the dancing 
numbers and vaudeville sequences 
inserted are delightfully spontaneous. 
Tuneful, light, gay. M, Y 


Ray Bolger dancing (tunes from 
John Carroll Jerome Kern musical). 
EK. E. Horton Romance of circus per- 
_Anna Neagle former and wealthy young 


manufacturer, with Mardi 


Gras setting. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 
For Family: Adventures of Chico, Andy Hardy’s Private Secretary, Fantasia, 
The Great Dictator, Men of Boys’ Town, There’s Magic in Music. 
For Mature Audience: Adam Had Four Sons, Blackout, Cheers for Miss 
Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss Jones, A Girl, a Guy and a Gob, Gone 


With the Wind, Missing Ten Days, Night Train, Penny Serenade, 


Our Night. 


So Ends 


Henry, Karl S., from Stouchsburg, Pa.,.to 817 
Muhlenberg Building, 13th and Spruce Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

eae John M., from 424 Cannon St., Syracuse, 
N. to Regimental Chaplain, 37th Armored 
Pesitest Pine Camp, N. Y. 

Knapp, J. W., from 63 Harvard Place, Buffalo, 
N. Y., to 217 E. Delavan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lamartine, Ph., from 3700 E. 45th St., Seattle, 

| Wash., to 4302 E. 45th St., Seattle, Wash. 

Leisher, William L., from P. O. Box 395, Vero 
Beach, Fla., to Marlinton, W. Va. 

Ludwig, William R., from 94 Hickory St., eee 
ester, N. Y., to 2960 Clinton Ave., S., R. F. D. 
i, Rochester, N.Y. 

Myers, William H., from 43 S. 11th St., Reading, 
'Pa., to 46 West "Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 

Neve, Herbert T., from 610 E. Main St., Port- 
land, Ind., to 3005 Hoyt St., Everett, Wash. 
Ott, John W., from Konnarock, Va., to Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Park and Prospect Sts., 

Akron, Ohio. 

Petersen, Erich, from eee atehe, Tex., to 1079 
Fillmore St., Gary, I 

Romeis, H. Paul, ior 679 Seventh St., San 
Bernardino, Calif., to 773 “H’’ St., San Bern- 
ardino, Calif. 

Rudisill, Earl S., from 450 W. Mt. Airy Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 116 Rolling Road, Bala- 
Cynwyd, Pa. 

Schaus, Lloyd H., from 581 Echo Drive, Ottawa, 
Ont., Can., to 10 Bower Ave., Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. 

Schulz, George, from 1649 Superior St., Racine, 


Wis., to 1516 Thurston Ave., Racine, Wis. 

Twietmeyer, H. G., from 5677 Higgins Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., to 2249 Geneva Terrace, Lincoln 
Park Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Uhl, B., from 4059 Tangerine Ave., St. 
Petersburg, Fla., to 484 N. Wittenberg Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Van Deusen, Robert E., from 5703 Branch Ave., 
Tampa, Fla., to 5404 Seminole Ave., Tampa, 


Fla. 

voreee Orlando S., from 336 Peach St., Lehigh- 
ton, Pa., to c/o Jaxheimer, Main St., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


SYNODS 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Manitoba 
and Other Provinces will hold its thirty-second 
convention in the Lutheran College and Sem- 
inary, Saskatoon, Sask., Can., beginning Friday, 
June 27, at 8.00 P. M. President C. Kleiner will 
deliver the sermon and Dr. E. Gomann will 
have charge of the confessional service. 

The synodical Mission Committee will meet 
at 2.00 P. M., Daylight Saving Time, June 27. 

G. A. Heimann, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nova 
Scotia will hold its thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion. June 27-29 in Grace Church, First South, 
N. S., the Rev. George Innes pastor. The con- 
vention will open June 27 at 10.30 A. M., with 
The Service with Holy Communion. 

V. Monk, Sec. 
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SMALL CONGREGATIONS OWN 


CHIME CARILLONS 


The beautifully toned Sunco Chime Carillon 
is within the reach of even small congrega- 


tions, for merely to suggest an installation 
arouses community enthusiasm and prompt 
co-operation. Yearnings that the church musi- 
cal tower satisfies lie deep in every heart. 
Write for suggestions. 


DE LUXE CARILLON RECORDINGS 


Sunco Chime Carillons can be played by 
electrical transcriptions, as well as from the 
organ or the Sunco console. They have Hour 
Chimes and play The Angelus automatically. 
We have an extensive selection of sacred, and 
semi-sacred, music suitable for use with caril- 
lons and musical towers that is most varied. 
Let us send you list of selections. No obliga- 
tion. Write. 


SUNDT ENGINEERING COMPANY 
4741 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHIMES 
PEALS 


i Write for literature. Address Dept. 10 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


BELL 


Pr THIS 
ILLUMINATED BULLETIN | |eeascreat 
fp rautiall aay 


ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY 


We 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
‘STEEL BULLET IN: 
WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME: 


THE REV. KYLE 


This beautiful De Luxe 
Church Bulletin Board, sold 
at the extreme low price of 
$59.00. More than five thou- 
sand now in use. 

New sign panels to fit your old cabinet can 
be furnished in any desired size at small cost. 
Or you can build your own cabinet from our 
free blue prints and have a complete new bul- 
letin at a great saving. 

Write for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Write for Cat. L-3 


NOTICE 


The Rev. G. E. Melchert of Waterloo, Iowa, a 
member of the United Lutheran Synod in Iowa 
of the United Lutheran Church in America, has 
been found guilty of insubordination because 
of his willful disregard and violation of the 
constitution, authority and resolutions of synod. 
He has therefore been deposed from the office 
of the ministry. 

E. A. Piper, Sec., Iowa Synod. 


TO PASTORS: 


The Baltimore Lutheran Inner Mission So- 
ciety, 509 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., will act 
as a clearing house for pastoral service to all 
people moving into Baltimore and vicinity. Pas- 
tors of parishioners moving into the Baltimore 
area are requested to notify the Inner Mission 
Society so that pastoral contact may be estab- 
lished through one of the churches. 


LUTHER LEAGUE MEETING 


The second annual convention of the Luther 
League of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
Adjacent States will be held in Christ Church, 
pursleyen: Pa., F. T. Esterly, D.D., pastor, July 

For detailed information write the executive 
secretary, Miss Anna M. Schlegel, 117 North 
14th St., Allentown, Pa. 


ANNUAL SERVICE AT TRAPPE, PA. 


The annual services in the Old Augustus 
Lutheran Church at Trappe, Pa., will be held 
June 29 at 10.15 A. M. and 2.30 P. M. 

Congregations or groups thereof are invited 
by the pastor, W. O. Fegely, D.D., to make a 
pilgrimage to Trappe and hold a brief service 
in the Old Church (built in 1743, the oldest 
original Lutheran Church in the United States) 
on any Sunday afternoon. Address the pastor 
at 717 Main 'St., Trappe, Pa. 
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REMEMBER? 


September is Parish Education Month, so 
place your order now for a supply of leaflets 
for broadcast distribution. 


NEW Leaflets 


Week Ends and Weak Ends 
To emphasize the proper use of the Lord’s day. 
Bill and William 


To show how personal participation in the activities of the church 
strengthen and deepen the Christian faith and life of the individual. 


William 


Saving a Life 


To point out the value of the individual so as to inspire the congrega- 


tion and its leaders to seek every unreached boy and girl, young person | 


Saving and adult. > 


: a life 


CERI Se OSE: Stick to Your Promise 
Le Wek Bat 


pd : To remind parents of their promises at the time of the baptism of their 
Weak Ends child. . 


Price of Leaflets—45 cents a hundred. 


LEAFLETS FROM PREVIOUS YEARS: A Talk With My Self; Wallet Wisdom; Geysers; Castings; Soul Film; “I Be- 
lieve—”’; Time; Winds; Power; I Was Glad. SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


NEW RECOGNITION CARD 


An attractive card designed to keep before each teacher, officer, leader 
or church worker the nature of his obligation and source of empower- 


ment, it should be presented at an installation or when a position is 


accepted in an organization. 


ly to show thyself approved unto God. a work 
mian-that needet) vot to be ashamed, rightly divid- 


This year the recognition card contains the photograph of a young man 
and a young woman, both reading Bibles, the following verse: “Study 
to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth,” and a calendar showing 


the church school year—September, 1941 to August, 1942. A presenta- 


tion form is on the reverse side. 


Price, 25 cents a dozen; $1.75 a hundred. 


A limited number of our 1940 Recognition Card is also available. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS e PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Columbia * 


